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THE NEW PARTY. 

THE era in American politics which began with the candidacy 
of Fremont closed with the defeat of Blaine. 

When in atime of strong feeling and clashing interests no 
man can state a principle which will be a test question between 
the great political parties, and a Presidential contest, fought on 
questions of personal character, is decided by the foolish utter- 
ance of an irresponsible speaker, it needs not even the son of a 
prophet to tell that the time for the drawing of new political 
lines has come, and that essentially new political parties must 
soon appear. 

The Republican party died at heart some time ago—with the 
second administration of Grant or, at least, with the early part 
of the administration of Hayes ; but partly for reasons similar to 
those that make the days of the autumnal equinox warmer than 
those of the vernal equinox, and partly because of the weakness 
of its opponent, it still held its place. If the great party that 
fought the war and abolished slavery had become but a party of 
the ins, the great party that claimed political descent from 
Jeiferson had become but a party of the outs. It needed only 
that the ins should take the place of the outs to destroy both. 
And this, thanks finally to the Rev. Dr. Burchard, the election 
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of 1884 accomplished. Now that the Republican party has lost 
control of the National Executive and no disaster has occurred, 
and the Democratic party has gained it and no particular good 
been done, the old prejudices, old fears, old hopes, old habits of 
thought and touch, are so broken down that new issues can 
readily come to the front and new alignments of political forces 
take place. 

The process of disintegration and reconstruction is now going 
on. The growth of the Prohibition party on the one side and of 
a labor party on the other, and the readiness with which Republi- 
cans and Democrats have united in some of the recent municipal 
elections when threatened with what seemed to them a common 
danger show how rapidly. 

The prohibition movement, a natural effort to bring into poli- 
tics, in the absence of larger questions, a matter on which a great 
body of men and women feel strongly, is in itself a significant evi- 
dence of the disposition to turn to social questions, but the great 
movement now beginning in the rise of the Labor party takes hold 
of these questions lower down, and whatever importance prohi- 
bition may for some time retain in local politics, the drawing of 
political lines on a wider and deeper issue must throw its sup- 
porters to one side or the other of the larger question. 

The deepest of all issues is now beginning to force its way into 
our politics, and in the nature of things it must produce a change 
that will compel men to take their stand on one side or the other, 
irrespective of their views on smaller questions. Of all social 
adjustments, that which fixes the relation between men and the 
land they live on is the most important, and it is that which is 
coming up now. . 

It has been, of course, for a long time evident that American 
politics, in the future, must turn upon the social or industrial 
questions, and while the questions growing out of the slavery strug- 
gle have been losing importance, these questions have been engag- 
ing more and more thought, and arousing stronger and stronger 
feeling. What men are thinking about, and feeling about, and 
disputing about, must, ere long, become the burning question of 
politics, and the organization of labor, the massing of capital, the 
increasing intensity of the struggle for existence, and the increas- 
ing bitterness under it, have for years made it clear that in one 
shape or another the great labor question must succeed the 
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slavery question in our politics. In farmers’ granges and al- 
liances, and anti-monopoly associations, in trades unions and 
federations, and notably in the enormous growth of the Knights 
of Labor, a vague, but giant power has been arising, which 
could only reach its ends through political action. What has 
delayed the crystallization of these forces into a political party 
has been the indefiniteness of thought on such subjects. Discon- 
tent with existing conditions there has been enough, but when it 
came to the improvement of these conditions by political action 
there was no agreement. In short, up to. this time, Labor has 
not gone into politics, because it did not really know what to do 
in politics. This great vague power has been like a vast body of 
unorganized men anxious to go somewhere, but uterly ignorant of 
the road and without leaders whom they have learned to trust. And 
while one has called ‘‘ This way !” and another ‘‘ That way !” and 
constant efforts have been made by little parties starting out in 
this or that direction to get the great mass to follow them, the 
main body has refused to move. 

The Greenback Labor party was a protest against the wasteful 
and unjust financial management which has enriched the few at 
the expense of the many, and it appealed with great strength to 
the debtor class ; but the issue that it tried to raise was not large 
enough to move the great body. So with the various anti-monop- 
oly movements, and with the local labor parties which have here 
and there from time to time carried a municipal or county elec- 
tion, and sometimes by combining forces with one or the other of 
the two great parties have carried a State. With all such mov2- 
ments the fatal weakness has been that they could formulate no 
large vital issue on which they could agree. 

Political parties cannot be manufactured, they must grow. 
No matter how much the existing political parties may have 
ceased to represent vita: principles and real distinctions, it is not 
possible for any set of men to collect together incongruous ele- 
ments of discontent and by compromising differences and pooling 
demands create a live party. The initiative must be a movement 
of thought.The formation of a real party follows the progress 
ofan idea. Whensome fundamental issue, that involves large prin- 
ciples and includes smaller questions, and that will on the one hand 
command support and on the other compel opposition, begins to 
. come to the front in thought and discussion, then a new party, or 
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rather two new parties, must begin to form, though of course one 
or both may retain old names and develop from old organizations. 

That now is the situation. Gradually yet rapidly the land 
question has been forcing itself upon attention ; and that process 
of education that has been going on in Central Labor Unions, in 
Assemblies of the Knights of Labor and in the movements, abor- 
tive though they may have have been in themselves, by which it 
has been attempted to unite the political power of the discon- 
tented classe3, has been steadily directing thought toward the rela- 
tion between men and the land on which they live, as the key to 
social difficulties and labor troubles. And this process has been 
powerfully aided by the interest and feeling that the Irish move- 
ment has aroused in the United States. Here, in fact, the ten- 
dencies of that movement have been more openly radical than 
in Ireland. Shut out of Ireland the Jrish World has freely circu- 
lated here, and in the beginning of the Irish movement sowed 
broadcast among a most important section of our people the doc- 
trine of the natural right to land ; and while the influential editors 
and politicians and clergymen who have been so ready to assert or 
to assent to the truth that God made Ireland for the Irish people 
and not for the landlords, have been careful to avoid any insinua- 
tion that this continent was also made by the same power and for 
an equally impartial purpose, they too have been unwittingly aid- 
ing in the same work. 

I was originally of the opinion that the first large steps to the 
solution of the labor question by the recognition of equal rights to 
land would be taken on the other side of the Atlantic, and in what 
I have done to help in arousing sentiment there have always had 
in mind the reflex action on this country, where, as I have told 
our friends on the other side, I believed the movement would 
be quicker when it did fairly start. But although I have known 
better perhaps than any one else, how widely and how deeply the 
ideas that I among others have been striving to propagate have 
been taking root in the United States, they have reached the 
stage of political action quicker than the most sanguine among 
us would have dared to imagine. In going into the munic- 
ipal contest in New York last fall on the principle of abol- 
ishing taxation on improvements and putting taxes on land values 
irrespective of improvements, the United Labor party of New 
York City raised an issue, which by the opposition it aroused and 
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the strength it evoked showed the line along which the coming 
cleavage of parties mustrun. We did not win that election—few 
among us really cared for winning, for we were not struggling for 
offices. But we did more than win an election. We brought the 
labor question—or what is the same thing, the land question—into 
practical politics. And it is there to stay. 

The coming party is not yet fairly organized, nor is the name 
it will be known by probably yet adopted. But it has an idea, 
and that an idea that is growing in strength every day, and that 
from the opposition it provokes, no less than from the enthusiasm 
it arouses, must gain support with accelerating rapidity. For 
so monstrous is the notion that some men must pay other men 
for the use of this planet,—so repugnant to all ideas of justice and 
all dictates of public policy is it that the values created by social 
growth and social improvement shall go but to swell the incomes 
of a class ; so opposed to the first and strongest of all perceptions 
is it that the rights of individual ownership which properly at- 
tach to the products of human labor should attach to natural 
elements that no man made; and so clearly does the simple 
means by which the common right to land can be secured, the 
taking of land values (7. e., the value which attaches to land by 
reason of social growth and improvement, and irrespective of the 
improvements made by the individual user) for public purposes 
harmonize with all other desirable reforms,—that our present 
treatment of land as individual property can only be acquiesced in 
where it is not questioned or discussed. 

As this discussion goes on, and it is now going on all over the 
United States, the principle of common rights in the land, brought 
to a definite issue in the proposition to abolish all other taxes in 
favor of a tax on land values irrespective of improvements, must 
win adherents, and permeate and bring in line under its stand- 
ard those associations and organizations whose existence is a proof 
of widely-existing discontent, but which have lacked the defi- 
niteness of purpose necessary to successful political action. 

As yet the United Labor party of New York is the strongest 
organization on the new lines, and the convention which it will 
hold in Syracuse on the 11th of August will probably give an 
impetus td organization throughout the country, the way for 
which is now being prepared by the formation of land and labor 
clubs. What is known as the Union Labor party formed at Cin- 
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cinnati in February by a gathering composed of some delegates 
from the Farmers’ Alliances of the West, Greenbackers, and 
Knights of Labor, with self-appointed representatives of all sorts of 
opinions and crotchets, was one of those attempts to manufacture 
a political party which are foredoomed to failure. Sooner or later 
its components must fall on one side or the other of the issue 
raised by the more definite movement. On which side the majority 
of them will fall there can be little doubt. 

While the new party aims at the emancipation of labor, and in 
its beginnings derives from the organization of labor that has been 
going on the strength which wherever it has yet appeared has 
made it at once a respectable factor in politics,—it aims at the im- 
provement of the conditions of labor, not by doing anything special 
for laborers, but by securing the equal rights of all men. It will 
not be a labor party in any narrow sense, and in the name which 
it will finally assume the word labor, if not dropped, will at least 
be freed from narrow connotations. 

But questions of name and questions of organization, are to us 
who see the coming of the new party, and who know its power, 
matters of comparatively unimportant detail. We have faith in 
the idea, and as that moves forward we know all else will fol- 
low. We can form no combinations and will make no com- 
promises. How our progress may affect the political equilib- 
rium, and give temporary success, locally or nationally, to 
either of the old parties, we care nothing at all. Even 
whether our own candidates, when we put them up, 
are elected or defeated, makes little difference,—the contest will 
stimulate discussion and promote the cause. We followa principle 
that through defeat must go on to final triumph. And because the 
new party that is forming 7s clustering round a great principle, we 
have no fear that it can be captured or betrayed. The “ poli- 
ticians” who would anywhere get hold of its organization, would 
get but an empty shell, unless they, too, bent themselves to serve 
the principle. 

What is the deep strength of the new movement is shown no 
less by the manner in which the Catholic masses have rallied 
around Dr. McGlynn than by the political power it has exhibited 
when its standard has been fairly raised. Whoever has witnessed 
one of those great meetings which the Anti-Poverty Society is 
holding on Sunday evenings in New York, must see that an idea 
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is coming to the front that lays hold upon the strongest of politi- 
cal forces—the religious sentiment ; and that the ‘‘ God wills it! 
God wills it!” of a new crusade is indeed beginning to ring forth. 

Our progress will at first be quicker in the cities than in the 
agricultural districts, simply because the men of the country are 
harder to reach ; but whoever imagines that the foolish falsehood 
that we propose to put all taxes on farmers will long prevent the 
men who till the soil from rallying around our banner leans on a 


broken reed. 
HENRY GEORGE. 














WHY AM I A FREE RELIGIONIST? 


In the autumn of 1865, immediately after the war, when the 
idea of union was in all minds, the plan of combining all the so- 
called liberal sects into a single working fraternity occurred to a 
brilliant, energetic leader among the Unitarians, and led to the 
formation of the ‘‘ National Conference.” The invitation to the 
first formative meeting in New York was hearty and comprehen- 
sive ; so broad, in fact, that many came who were not in sympathy 
with any sectarian aims whatever, and were drawn by the hope of 
a wider spiritual fellowship than the occasion warranted. No 
expectations then seemed extravagant. All shackles were falling 
off ; all souls mounted on wings. ‘These high anticipations were 
soon disappointed, as the men who called, managed, and organ- 
ized the conference, did not propose to go beyond the lines of 
Unitarianism, as at that time defined. Thereupon, the Radicals 
protested, not being able to accept the phrase ‘‘ Lord Jesus 
Christ,” which had a conspicuous place in the preamble of the 
constitution. Vain were all arguments, persuasions, explanations, 
disclaimers of intention to exclude anybody by insisting on the 
binding force of a form of words, which each might interpret in 
a manner to suit his own conscience. The dissenters, without 
mutual agreement, seceded not so much because they objected to 
the symbol, as because they resented everything like an obliga- 
tory creed. This, however, was rather the occasion than the cause 
of the departure. For several years the gulf between the believ- 
ers in tradition and the believers in reason had been growing 
wider, and the fact was disclosed now that it was impassable. 
Twenty years later such a split could not have happened, for the 
reason that the faith in tradition had greatly diminished, the tem- 
per of conciliation was larger, and the former issues were obsolete; 
but at that period division was inevitable. After some meetings, 
which proved to be preliminary, notably one at C, A. Bartol’s, in 
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Chestnut street, Boston, a call was issued for a public gathering 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Thursday forenoon, at ten 
o’clock, ‘‘ to consider the conditions, wants, and prospects of Free 
Religion in America.” The room was full. The spirit was brave, 
inspiring, hopeful. The breadth of the expectation is shown by 
the circumstance that R. W. Emerson, John Weiss, R. D. Owen, 
W. H. Furness, Lucretia Mott, Henry Blanchard (Universalist 
minister), T. W. Higginson, D. A. Wasson, Isaac M. Wise (a 
Hebrew rabbi), Oliver Johnson (a well-known abolitionist), F. E. 
Abbot, and Max Lilienthal (another rabbi), were invited to speak. 
All responded kindly, and several made addresses. Mr. Emerson 
was present, a sympathetic participant, and said a few words of 
encouragement. This was the beginning of the Free Religious 
Association, and sufficiently explains its aim. The objects of 
the Association were, as its constitution declared, ‘‘ to encourage 
the scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in 
religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to emphasize the 
supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life.” 

It will be evident tha the first tendency of the Association 
was towards non-sectarianism. Its purpose was to throw down 
fences, even wire ones, erected to keep minds out, to allay ana- 
mosities, to promote a friendly feeling among inquirers after 
religious truth. It was inclusive ; a “spiritual peace society,” 
suggesting the wisdom of disarmament. Polemics were forbid- 
den, adverse criticism was disallowed. The leaders were radical 
Unitarians, young men of strong, in some instances of explosive, 
convictions, and it would have been surprising if, now and then, 
they should not have given expression to their individual opinions. 
But all this was at variance with the principles of the organiza- 
tion. The single intention was to win confidence, to augment 
fellowship. At the outset cordial endeavors were made to include 
different classes of believers in Christendom,—orthodox, hetero- 
dox, Protestants of every name, Romanists,—to come together 
on one platform, amicably to hear each other’s frank confession, 
to state freely the reasons for their own faith, and thus add to the 
sum of sympathy among disciples. Great efforts were made to 
draw into concert the most opposite parties. The society, as such, 
had no opinions; creedlessness was its creed. Not that it was 
indifferent, for it was just the reverse ; catholic rather, standing 
above division, and appreciating all sincere endeavors to get at 
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the soul of truth. At this period it had hearty co-operation from 
eminent men and women of every Protestant denomination. 

Soon, however, the Association passed over the bounds of 
Christianity and welcomed other religions to its hospitalities. 
RELIGION was before RELIGIONS, faith above doctrine, the 
spirit of adoration, aspiration, sacrifice, superior to organizations, 
character pre-eminent over churches. Then Christianity itself 
became a gigantic sect, and other faiths,—Judaism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and the rest,—were raised to 
the peerage. No attempt was made to depreciate our own belief ; 
on the contrary, the President, in an essay, spoke of Christianity 
as “the queen of faiths,” but the excellencies of foreign systems 
were celebrated, sometimes with exaggeration. There was not 
so much learning then as there is now. Neither did nice dis- 
crimination enter into the plans of an Association which tried to 
lift aspersion from despised beliefs. Any overstatement on this 
side may easily be pardoned. 

The Association was never less than national in its scope. Its 
membership and official representation sovered many States. The 
first call was for a meeting to consider the conditions, wants, and 
prospects of Free Religion in America. Now it was world-wide. 
The managers wanted to introduce some prominent professor of 
Judaism. <A real Brahmin, Buddhist, Parsee would have been 
an acquisition. A high-souled atheist would have been a ‘ God 
send.” The sole limit to sympathy was practical infidelity. 
Every aspiring soul was, in the best sense, ‘‘ orthodox.” 

The implications were exceedingly broad. It was assumed 
that all religions had the same substantial texture ; that all enun- 
ciated the same moral principles ; that all illustrated the same 
spiritual aspirations; that all had at heart the supreme welfare 
of men. And it was thought that all might be persuaded to join 
forces for the moral elevation of the race. This was the antici- 
pation. This was the endeavor. The establishment merely of a 
free Parliament was a great thing ; but here’ was a greater, namely, 
the re-enforcement of the spiritual powers of mankind. A hope 
of this kind lay very near the heart of the projectors. The 
chief reason why it was not more heavily emphasized was the 
immediate pressure of other points, less inspiring, but more im- 
perative, previous also in time. Four of these were put forth in 
the original constitution,—the scientific study of religion and 
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ethics as distinguished from the doctrinal, ecclesiastical, or senti- 
mental method; the advocacy of rational freedom in religious 
inquiry ; the increase of spiritual fellowship ; the maintenance of 
the moral element as supreme over dogmatic prejudice. These 


‘were high aims, that well might be cherished by the most soaring 


minds ; as, in fact, they were. William Henry Channing, one of 
the most lofty, pure, ardent, worshipful of men, was a firm 
friend of the Association to the end of his life, spoke on its plat- 
form whenever opportunity offered, and warmly entertained the 
ultimate hope it foretold. The noblest transcendentalists,— 
Weiss, Johnson, Emerson, Wasson, Alcott, Bartol,—adhered 
stanchly to its grandest affirmation, though they were unable, 
some of them, to join the organization, partly from an aversion 
to all grouping of sects, and partly through personal dislike of 
incidental utterances they chanced to hear. They were a com- 
pany of idealists ; many called them enthusiasts; a few applied 
to them a less complimentary name. The more practical men, 
those who were interested in the spread of denominationalism, 
the history of doctrines, the diffusion of opinions, the triumph 
of a sect, the moderate part played by existing organizations, of 
course, took no interest in the movement. These were simply of 
a different temperament, not necessarily hostile. Some joined 
the new Association while retaining their former connections 
with orthodox or liberal societies, for it was expressly declared in 
the beginning that membership in the Association should ‘affect 
in no degree one’s relations to other associations,” though in one 
or two instances it did. Indeed, the plan involved nothing that 
the most rigid believer could not accept, even ‘‘ supernaturalism,” 
as it was called then, being defined occasionally as a more subli- 
mated kind of spiritualism, natural because coming in the order 
of the soul’s development, the normal method of growth. Thus 
the four points mentioned—the scientific study of religion, the 
advocacy of rational freedom, fellowship in the spirit and not in 
the letter, the vital supremacy of character over belief—might 
be received, not by a formalist surely, but by an earnest Protes- 
tant, yes, by a devout Romanist. For such might well be con- 
vinced that his system rested on foundations of reason and science. 
That the Romanists did not come in was due rather to their 
anticipated primacy than to any logical objection. At least that 
was the reason assigned by a leader among them. 
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Still, to the common mind, these four propositions went very 
far in the direction of naked rationalism. They implied a com- 
plete recasting of the ancient formularies, an entire abolition 
of wonted usages, the bestowal of the ugly name of prejudices on 
cherished opinions, the consecration of what seemed visionary 
experiences, the friendly offer of the open hand in place of the 
clenched fist. They were, in a word, revolutionary, just as 
Emerson’s protest against the communion was revolutionary in 
reality though constructive; just as Quakerism was a repudia- 
tion of the form though in obedience to the idea. If the Free 
Religious Association had had a different origin it would have 
met with a more cordial welcome. At any rate, no opprobrium of 
suspicion would have been attached to it. The more reason for 
holding high the conception. 

It is not claimed that the design of the Association has been 
carried out, or will be in any definite time, though advances 
toward it have been made in the lapse of years ; nor is it pretended 
that the society has accomplished all that has been done. Every 
organization is as much the creature as thecreator of its period. 
The thought of the Free Religious Association was in the air of 
the epogh. The passion for scientific knowledge, the demand for 
liberty, the craving after union, the appreciation of goodness is 
characteristic of the age. But prepossessiens yield slowly ; 
the passage from dream to reality is long. The method of 
sentimentalism prevails when the method of science has vindi- 
cated its title to pre-eminence. The application of liberty is pain- 
ful. Fellowship in the spirit is beautiful, but seems hardly feasi- 
ble. The supremacy of character is noble, but far off. As to the 
sympathy, symphony, essential identity of religions, we have 
our own revelation, say the ordinary sectarians, and that is good 
enough for us, and every attempt to put Christianity on a level 
with other faiths must result in dragging it down, not in raising 
these up. In the interest, therefore, of an exalted, spirituality, the 
work of the Free Religious Association is more than justified. 

It has been a standing complaint that the Association did noth- 
ing, that it was merely speculative, that it consumed the hours in 
talk, and in somewhat metaphysical talk, too, that it llved in the 
air, keeping itself aloof from the organized interests of belief. 
This is, in a measure, true, but it only proves the design of the 
Association. It was purposely speculative. Therein lies the motive 
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of its existence, and to this it steadily adheres, after twenty years 
of being. It was not a reform club, though eminent reformers 
spoke from its platform, and individual members held conspicu- 
ous positions in the ranks of reform. It was not a philanthrop- 
ical society, though papers on charity were read at its conven- 
tions and were listened to with delight, as well as hearty ap- 
proval, while beneficent work occupied much of the time of the 
managers. For several years the President was a well-known 
philanthropist, who exerted himself to raise money for charitable 
undertakings, and who resigned because the Association could not 
be committed to any plan of practical labor. When its specula- 
tive mission is completed, if it ever is, some form of beneficence 
will, undoubtedly, be adopted, but it will be comprehensive, 
human, inclusive, looking to the general elevation of man. Local, 
partial, spasmodic it could not be. Mést consonant with its idea 
would be a congress of charities, at which each might present its 
contribution to the purification of human life, advancing its 
plea to consideration. This would be as original and unique as 
its first conception, and would supply the sole practical aspect 
this will admit of. A mere union, headquarters, clearing-house 
of charities, would not be sufficient. Something more than a 
convenience is required ; a concert of sympathetic action is called 
for, and this can be obtained only by some such plan as is sug- 
gested. At present, an armed truce, based on mutual jealousy, is 
the utmost that has been projected in society, and so much has 
been obtained with difficulty. A hearty co-operation, founded 
upon the desire to diminish the evils under which human beings 
suffer and to multiply the chances for improvement, is still unat- 
tempted. Perhaps this achievement is reserved for the Free Re- 
ligious Association. It is a curious comment on this criticism 
that the society does nothing but talk, whose history is one of 
‘*chatter,” that the leader of practical religion at the West, the 
author of a spiritual movement founded upon a basis purely 
humane, without a speculative test of any sort, was for years a 
diligent worker among its advisers, a friend of its officers, a grad- 
uate from its school. He is but carrying out its resolution. 

I have said that the Free Religionist has no creed. He has 
none as a Free Religionist, though as an individual he may be- 
long to the most stringent churchin Christendom. But he must 
be a religious man ; he must be a man of character, pure, honor- 
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able, devoted. He may define religion in his own way, may be a 
disbeliever in a personal God, as well as in conscious immortality ; 


but he must be convinced of the necessity to reconcile his life to . 


general laws, and to be faithful to moral principle. A large 
love of duty must be in him before he can think of joining this 
fraternity. Speculative freedom alone is not a recommendation. 
If it is associated with looseness of conduct, it may be the opposite 
of a recommendation. The freedom of religion is the aim, not 
freedom without religion. The supremacy of character is the ob- 
ject, not the absence of character ; creedlessness, not unrighteous- 
ness ; the abolition of doctrinal tests, not the abrogation of moral 
laws ; the establishment of humanity, not the overthrow of good- 
ness. No bitter words are spoken against belief, we simply de- 
mand the fruits of it, assuming the virtues of individual faith. 

One persuasion, however, seems to have exerted a fascination 
over leading minds, namely, the essential spirituality of man. 
This article has been interpreted differently by different orders of 
mind. The late D. A. Wasson, one of the speakers at the first 
meeting, maintained that religion was the expression of an in- 
finite soul in man ; that his earliest act was one of instinctive 
worship ; that the primitive literature consisted of hymns, prayers, 
invocations ; that aspiration is native and spontaneous ; that the 
hope of immortality, the sense of deity, trust in Providence grow 
out of this tendency upwards, and that the dark, foolish, bewil- 
dered interpretations were due, in the main, to want of knowledge, 
erudity of feeling, or incoherence of language. W. H. Channing, 
on the other hand, thought there had been a primitive revelation 
from God ; that every important truth was communicated from 
above ; that the earliest religion had the same ideas as the later, 
and that the cardinal beliefs were covered up by various circum- 
stances, prominent among which was the growth of speculative 
science. Both men were champions of mental freedom ; both 
were students of history ; both wereconfident that research would 
vindicate their theory ; both welcomed foreign systems of faith. 
Mr. Channing, at his last visit to this country, in 1880, spoke 
fervently upon the platform of the Association in advocacy of his 
favorite opinion, assuring the managers that if they went far 
enough they would arrive at Christianity as the modern version 
of religion, the form in which the primitive revelation is pre- 
sented to us. 
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These are my reasons for being a Free Religionist, because so 
I secure absolute freedom of thought in the study of religious 


_ jiterature, perfect freedom of movement among all religious 


phenomena, a pure fellowship of religious intention and purpose, 
a frank confession of the superiority of practical morality to 
dogma even of the most liberal description, If it be urged that 
these principles are avowed by other bodies, the answer is, “So 
much the better.” 'The wider the postulates are diffused, the 
stronger is the testimony to their felt importance. Their complete 
prevalence will attest the full attainment of the end sought. 
Twenty years ago they were not recognized. Twenty years hence 
they will be far from domesticated. Cordial books have been 
written, hearty words have been spoken for the ancient faiths of 
the world, but they represent the more advanced types of thought ; 
they are still accounted bold, if not heretical. Not until it is 
easy to extend a friendly right hand to all believers and hail their 
co-operation in re-enforcing the highest sentiments of mankind, 
can the Association venture to disband. Asa voice only, to express 
the conviction of the age, it is valuable. 

The re-enforcement of the highest sentiments of mankind; is not 
this a crying demand ? Does not the age travail in pain till this 
be accomplished ? The sigh of our generation is for unity in all 
the departments of life. The field of moral sentiment, of ideal 
principles is the most important. A “Spiritual Peace Society,” 
for this our Association has been called, should be held in honor. 
It is not a sectarian or denominational question, not a question 
of Unitarianism or Presbyterianism,of Protestantism or Romanism, 
but of Religion itself in its wide human aspects. It is not a ques- 
tion of belief or disbelief, but of faith in its most vital, that is, its 
most life-giving sense. The idea is, in the highest degree, con- 
servative. By a logical accident it was launched by radical 
Unitarians, for they were in the condition to see the beauty, to feel 
the necessity of it, and in their hands it must remain so long as 
its fundamental conception is unchanged, but it deeply concerns 
all who seek the spiritual harmony of men. Its origin should 
not be a stigma upon it, while its implications should be cordially 
cherished. Of course, the substantial identity of religion must 
be conceded, and to get at this one must go beneath forms and 
dogmas, down to the pure spiritual and ethical principles that 
lie at the foundation of all. He who does not admit this will 
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frown on any attempt to bring them together for purposes of 
mutual encouragement or support, but he who recognizes this as 
a truth will be glad of an opportunity to say so. Of course, too, 
he who devotes himself to this idea will be prepared to face honest 
criticism, to put away the spirit of contempt, to submit to a long 
discipline in patience, and to be educated in the charity that never 
fails. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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LAND-STEALING IN NEW MEXICO. 





In a letter from President Cleveland, dated May 11, 1885, he 
asked me if I would accept the office of Governor or Surveyor- 
General of New Mexico, and co-operate with him in breaking up 
the “rings” of that Territory, stating that he considered the 
latter position the more important of the two. The question was 
a complete surprise to me, and my strong inclination was to return 
a prompt answer in the negative. In view of advancing years and 
failing health, I had no desire to venture so far out on the frontier, 
and engage in a vexatious struggle with the organized roguery 
that had so long afflicted New Mexico.. On conferring with intelli- 
gent friends on the subject, however, my impressions were modi- 
fied, and, after listening to their stories about the climate of Santa 
Fé and indulging in dreams of restored health, I finally answered 
the President in the affirmative. My appointment as Surveyor- 
General was made soon thereafter, and I entered upon the duties 
of the office on the 22d of July. 

All that I had heard about the climate was true, but the half 
had not been told me concerning the ravages of land-stealing. In 
dealing with this subject I shall confine myself in the present 
article to the single topic of Spanish and Mexican land grants. 

When New Mexico was ceded to the United States the esti- 
mated area of these grants was about twenty-four thousand square 
miles, or a little over fifteen million acres, being equal in extent 
to the land surface of the four States of Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, and Vermont. The Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of 1848, and the Law of Nations, obliged the United 
States to respect the title of all these grants, so far as found valid 
under the laws of Spain and Mexico; and to this end the Act of 
Congress of July 22, 1854, was passed, creating the office of Sur- 
veyor-General for the Territory, and making it his duty to “ as- 
certain the origin, nature, character, and extent ” of these claims, 
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and report his opinion thereon for the final action of Congress. 
This armed the Surveyor-General with very large and responsible 
powers. He was required to pass upon the title of hundreds of 
thousands of acres, while no court in the Union had any authority 
to review his opinions, which were final and absolute, subject only 
to the ultimate supervision of Congress. This legislation would 
have proved wise and salutary if the Surveyors-General had been 
first-rate lawyers, incorruptible men, and diligent in their work, 
and if Congress had promptly acted upon the cases reported for 
final decision. But the reverse of all this happened. . Competent 
and fit men for so important a service would not accept it for the 
meagre salary provided by law. Official life in a& old Mexican 
province, and in the midst of an alien race, offered few attractions 
to men of ambition and force. Moreover, the men who could be 
picked up for the work were exposed to very great trials. Their 
duties presupposed judicial training and an adequate knowledge 
of both Spanish and American law ; but with one or two excep- 
tions they were not lawyers at all, while they were clothed with 
the power to adjudicate the title to vast areas of land. Of course, 
the speculators who bought these grants at low rates from the 
grantees or their descendants, in the hope of large profits, compre- 
hended the situation perfectly. They sought the good-will of the 
Surveyor-General because they desired an opinion favorable to 
their titles. In furtherance of this darling purpose they took 
note of his small salary and his natural love of thrift, while care- 
fully taking his measure with the view of enlisting him in their 
service by controlling motives. It quite naturally happened that 
forged and fraudulent grants, covering very large tracts, were 
declared valid, and that the Surveyor-General’s office very often 
became a mere buré¢au in the service of grant claimants, and not 
the agent and representative of the Government. Instead of con- 
struing these grants strictly against the grantee, and devolving 
upon him the burden of establishing his claim by affirmative proofs, 
the Surveyor-General acted upon the principle that Spanish and 
Mexican grants are to be presumed, and all doubts solved in the 
interest of the claimant. The details of this systematic robbery 
of the Government under the forms of law will be noticed as I 
proceed. 

But the wholesale plunder of the public domain was carried on 
with still more startling results through extravagant and fraudu- 
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lent surveys. The grant owners did not exhaust their resources 
on the Surveyor-General. Their dalliance with his deputies was 
still more shameful. At the date of these old grants, the Spanish 
and Mexican governments attached little value to their lands. 
They were abundant and cheap, and granted in the most lavish 
and extravagant quantities. Leagues, not acres, were the units of 
measurement, and no actual survey was thought of when a grant 
was made. A rude sketch-map was drawn by some uneducated 
_ herdsman, giving a general outline of the tract, with some of the 
prominent natural objects indicating its boundaries. These bounda- 
ries were necessarily vague and indefinite, while the natural ob- 
jects -which marked them often became obliterated by time. 
When New Mexico became the property of the United States, 
and the owners of these grants asked the Government for 
a preliminary survey in aid of their identification, and for the 
purpose of asserting title, there was no law providing for the ju- 
dicial determination of the true boundaries, ‘and the deputy sur- 
veyor, who was under no particular obligations to ascertain them, 
was interested in the length of his lines, being paid so many dol- 
lars per mile. He was nominally an officer of the Government, 
but really a mere contractor, and naturally in sympathy with the 
grant owner, rather than the United States. The latter was never 
represented in these surveys, while the owner of the grant was al- 
ways present, in person or by his agent, and directed the deputy 
surveyor in his work. His controlling purpose was to make the 
area of his grant as large as possible, and his interpretation of its 
terms invariably conformed to this idea. If a given boundary of 
the tract was a mountain, the deputy surveyor went to the top of 
it, instead of stopping at the base. If there were several mountain 
ranges of the same name, at different distances, the farthest of 
them was selected as the boundary, instead of the nearest. If the 
phraseology of the grant was found equivocal, or uncertain in any 
respect, it was always construed in the interest of extension, rather 
than limitation. In doubtful cases, in which it was deemed wise 
to fortify the views of the claimant by oral testimony in the field, 
witnesses could readily be found who would serve his purpose. 
Perjury and subornation of perjury were by no means uncommon, 
while the questions propounded were usually printed, and sug- 
gested the answers to be given, and there was no cross-examination 
of the witnesses. It generally happened that they could neither 
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read nor write, and in quite a number of instances their pretended 
testimony was not attested by their signatures, nor authenticated 
by the officer referred to as officiating in the case ; while the dep- 
uty surveyor sometimes assumed the right to swear the witnesses 
before entering upon the farce of their examination. 

Such were the processes by which the titles to these grants 
were adjudicated, and their boundaries determined. It is easy to 
imagine the results which followed. Millions of acres of the pub- 
lic domain were thus appropriated to the uses of private greed. In 
dealing with this enormous theft of the national patrimony, I do 
not speak at random, but on the authority of ascertained facts. 
My attention was directed to this subject soon after entering upon 
my official work, and the result was an order from the Land De- 
partment instructing me to re-examine the cases acted on by my 
predecessors, wherever the public interest seemed to require it. In 
obedience to these instructions, I have overhauled the work of 
my office for the past thirty years, and made supplementary re- 
ports in many of the most important cases. The curtain has been 
lifted upon a very remarkable spectacle of maladministration, and 
I refer to the following illustrative facts : 

What is known as the Pedernales grant is dated in the year 
1807. It was approved by the Surveyor-General, but no grant, in 
fact, was shown, nor any delivery of possession. The land asked 
for by the grantee was a narrow strip about a mile in length in 
the Cafion de Pedernales ; but the unauthenticated paper purport- 
ing to show the juridical delivery of possession, describes the tract 
as equal to twenty miles square, or 400 square miles, 2ontaining 
256,000 acres. The title to all this, resting upon a void and fraud- 
ulent grant, is asserted by the present claimants, and the land re- 
served from actual settlement till Congress shall pass upon the 
validity of the claim. 

The Cafiada Ancha tract was a grant to Salvador Gonzales, 
who simply asked the Governor of New Mexico for a spot of 
land on which “ to plant a cornfield ” for the support of his fam- 
ily. It was one of a group of small grants in the immediate 
vicinity of Santa Fé, and contains a fraction over 130 acres, 
with well defined and easily ascertained boundaries. The claimants 
of this grant, whose names were not given to the Surveyor-General, 
filed a sketch map representing an area of 240,000 acres, or 375 
square miles. The deputy surveyor placed himself at the head of 
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a roving commission, in search of the boundaries, which he ex- 
tended some twenty miles from Santa Fé, and made to include the 
highest mountain peaks of New Mexico, and 103,759 acres. A 
second survey was made afterwards, containing only 23,661 acres, 
including more than 20,000 acres of hills and mountains utterly 
unfit for cultivation, although the grantee only asked for land for 
“a cornfield.” The land covered by the larger survey is reserved 
from settlement, and will so remain till Congress shall adjudicate 
the title ; but in the meanwhile the claimants of the land, having 
been made ashamed of their performances, have abandoned their 
case since the actual area and boundaries of the little tract have 
been determined by an authentic survey. 

The grant to what is known as the Cafion de Chama tract is 
claimed to have been made to Francisco Salazar and others in 
1806. The present claimants, in their petition to the Surveyor- 
General, did not give their names, but claimed title to a hundred 
and eighty-four thousand acres. The Surveyor-General illustrated 
his genius in the art of measuring land by giving them 472,000. 
There is no proof that any valid grant was ever made, but if there 


_was it was plainly confined to the Cafion de Chama, which is 


narrow, and would probably restrict the entire tract to 25,000 
acres or less. The deputy surveyor gave no heed to these facts, 
but went outside of the cafion from ten to fifteen miles in search of 
the boundaries. ‘The entire tract, as surveyed, is reserved from 
settlement under the Act of July 22d, 1854, and is enjoyed by a 
few monopolists ; and should Congress approve the recommenda- 
tion of the Surveyor-General, the public domain will be defrauded 
of at least four hundred and fifty thousand acres. 

The grant to Antonio Sandoval, or Estancia grant, was made 
under the Mexican colonization law of 1824. It was void under 
that law, because neither the grant nor the record of it was 
found among the archives of the Mexican government. There is 
not even an equitable claim to the land, since it is not shown that 
the grantee ever occupied it, or exercised any acts of ownership 
over it. The grant, however, was approved by the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, and surveyed for 415,036 acres, or 648 square miles ; and 
this large area is reserved from settlement. 

The claim known as the grant to Ignacio Chaves covers about 
four leagues, or 17,712 acres. There was no evidence that the 
conditions of the grant were ever complied with, or of the existence 
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of any heirs or legal representatives of the grantee. The grant, 
however, was pronounced valid by the Surveyor-General, and the 
survey made the tract fifteen miles from north to south, and 
twenty-two from east to west, containing an area of 243,036 acres, 
or nearly 380 square miles. ‘The land is reserved from settlement. 

The Socorro grant invites particular attention. It is alleged 
to have been made in 1815 or 1816, but its existence is not shown. 
The fragmentary papers relied on as proof utterly fail to establish 
it. An equitable claim may be asserted with some plausibility to 
a small portion of the tract, including a group of villages existing 
at the date of the alleged grant; but the claim made covers 
1,612,000 acres, and as surveyed it contains 843,259 acres, includ- 
ing very valuable minerals which are not excepted by the recom- 
mendation of the Surveyor-General, as they should have been. 
All of this land, amounting to 1,317 square miles, as surveyed, is 
reserved from settlement awaiting the action of Congress. 

The grant to Bernardo Miera y Pacheco and Pedro Padilla was 
one league of land, or 4,438 acres. The conditions of the grant 
were never complied with, and no title therefore vested in the 
grantees. The land, however, was surveyed for 148,862 acres, 
and this area is unwarrantably reserved from settlement in the 
interest of the claimants. 

The Cafiada de Cochiti grant is dated August 2d, 1728. The 
grantee petitioned for ‘‘ a piece of land to plant thereon, and on 
said piece of land to cultivate ten fanegas of wheat and two of 
corn,” being about 32 acres, and to pasture his ‘‘ small stock and 
horse herd.” The validity of the grant is not shown, nor is there 
even an equitable claim ; but it was approved by the Surveyor- 
General, and the survey covers a strip of land averaging from five 
to six miles in width, and from twenty-five to thirty in length, 
aggregating an area of 104,554 acres, or a little more than 163 
square miles. The whole of this tract is reserved from settle- 
ment in behalf of the monopolists who claim it without right. 

The San Joaquin del Naainiento grant was made in 1769. It 
was genuine, but the conditions were never complied with, and 
the title, therefore, did not vest. It was approved, however, by 
the Surveyor-General, and surveyed for 131,725 acres. The land 
is reserved from settlement, and must so remain till the title is 
acted upon by Congress. 

The José Sutton grant was made for sixteen square leagues, 
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although it could not exceed eleven under the Mexican coloniza- 
tion law, which governs it. It was surveyed for 69,445 acres. The 
grant is believed to have been genuine, but it was made on funda- 
mental conditions precedent, which were totally disregarded by the 
grantee, who left the Territory many years ago without having shown 
the slightest purpose to assert title. The land is valuable, but is 
reserved from settlement, and has been so reserved for twenty 
years. It is one of the most bare-faced frauds yet perpetrated 
through the machinery of the Surveyor-General’s office. 

The grant of the Arroyo de Lorenzo tract was made in the 
year 1825, and the grantee took possession, but there is no evi- 
dence that he ever complied with the conditions of the royal laws 
under which such grants were made. As the grant must be 
governed by the Mexican colonization law of 1824, it could not 
exceed one square league, or a fraction over 4,438 acres ; but it 
was surveyed for 130,000 acres, and its confirmation to this ex- 
tent recommended by the Surveyor-General. The land is reserved 
from settlement and the government defrauded. 

The Vallecito de Lovato grant was recommended for confirma- 
tion, but no grant was shown, nor any trustworthy evidence that 
possession of the land was ever delivered. The claimants were not 
named, and were unknown to the Surveyor-General. The survey 
of the pretended grant, however, was made for 114,400 acres. 
The land is reserved from settlement, and has been for a dozen 
years. 

The grant of Bernabé, M. Montaiio and others was recom- 
mended for confirmation by the Surveyor-General for seven square 
leagues, or nearly 31,000 acres, and is believed to be valid to that 
extent ; but the tract, as surveyed, is nine miles from east to west, 
and twenty-two miles from north to south, covering 151,055 acres, 
or about 241 square miles. The whole of this tract is appropriated 
to the uses of private greed, and withheld from actual settlers. 

These illustrations of legalized spoliation and robbery could 
readily be multiplied, but it is unnecessary. They form a part 
only of a large group of claims now before Congress for final 
action, and they show that the General Land Office was amply 
justified in its effort to place before that body all available infor- 
mation looking to the rescue of the public domain from the 
clutches of roguery, and its restoration to actual settlement. The 
amount of lands which may thus be restored, added to the area 
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misappropriated under forged and fraudulent titles and unwar- 
ranted surveys in the original cases investigated by me since I 
came into office, will aggregate from four to five million acres. 

But I pass to the cases in which Congress has taken final action, 
being forty-nine in all, of which two only have been rejected. Of 
the forty-seven confirmed cases, twenty-four have been patented, 
covering 6,176,857 acres, leaving twenty-three unpatented cases, 
covering an area of 2,498,108 acres. In the latter class of cases 
large areas may be restored to the public domain by a resurvey, 
fixing the true boundaries of the grants under the direction of the 
General Land Office. This will doubtless be done. A partial 
examination of these cases clearly indicates the same maladminis- 
tration pointed out in the unconfirmed claims already noticed, 
In the survey of the Antoine Leroux grant, for example, more 
than 100,000 acres of the public domain are included. In the 
Las Vegas claim, which covers a small grant in fee of tillable land, 
with the right of pasturage over a much larger area, the survey is 
made to include 496,000 acres. In the Juana Lopez grant, which 
covers a small table-land of from ten to twelve thousand acres, 
with well-defined boundaries, the survey is made to include 42,000 
acres. In all these and like cases resurveys are demanded. Judg- 
ing from the facts disclosed by the records of the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral’s office, fully one-half the aggregate of these confirmed but 
unpatented lands is illegally included in the preliminary surveys 
already made, and may be restored to the public domain by an 
honest resurvey. 

In the patented grants the rights of the United States are fore- 
closed, unless the patents can be set aside on the ground of fraud 
or mistake. In the case of the Ortiz mine claim, no grant was 
ever made. It was conceived by the Surveyor-General and mid- 
wived by the act of Congress approving it; but as that act refers 
to the boundaries mentioned in the papers, and thus seems to rec- 
ognize them, the government has no redress. The survey of the 
Armendaris grant is largely excessive, and the patent should be 
set aside, as I trust it will be in due season. The Tierra Amarialla 
grant is surveyed for 596,515 acres, or 932 square miles. If any 
grant was made in this case it was restricted by the Mexican 
colonization law to eleven square leagues, or about 48,000 acres. 
There is nothing in the act of Congress confirming this grant to 
warrant the survey, and the Land Department, on my report of 
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the case, has recommended that proceedings be instituted to set 
aside the patent. ‘The Mora grant is surveyed for 827,621 acres, 
or nearly 1,400 square miles. A good deal of the testimony in 
this case is not signed by the witnesses, nor are their statements 
accompanied by the usual affidavits. No grant was produced in 
evidence, and there was nothing to indicate a grant in fee, but 
only a distribution of the lands claimed, while there is no conclu- 
sive proof that the conditions of the grant were performed. <A 
judicial examination of the whole case is called for. 

Of the patented and unpatented lands I have noticed, aggre- 
gating 8,674,965 acres, I think it will be safe to estimate that at 
least one-half, namely, 4,337,482 acres, have been illegally devoted 
to private uses under invalid grants or unauthorized surveys. If 
to this sum I add the estimate before mentioned of from four to 
five million acres unlawfully appropriated in cases pending before 
Congress, an approximate estimate will be reached covering about 
9,000,000 acres of the public domain which are now, and for 
many years past have been, in the grasp of men who have used 
and enjoyed the land for their own emolument, and whose earnest 
prayer is to be let alone in their ill-gotten possessions. 

But I have only partially exhibited the results of ‘‘ earth-hun- 
ger” in New Mexico, and the power of these grant owners. It 
would be an extravagance to assume that they have not exercised 
a shaping influence over the action of Congress touching their 
claims. It will not do to lay all the blame upon Surveyors-Gen- 
eral. The House Committee on Private Land Claims of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, in its report recommending the approval 
of fourteen of these claims, emphasized the incompetency of these 
Surveyors-General for the adjudication of such cases, and 
frankly confessed the unfitness of Congress for the work ; yet 
Congress, as I have shown, has approved forty-seven out of forty- 
nine cases already examined. That the claimants in these cases 
have prowled around the committees of Congress, and utilized all 
the tactics of the lobby in furtherance of their purposes, is at least 
probable. The famous Maxwell grant deserves attention in this 
connection. 

It was limited by the law under which it was made to twenty- 
two square leagues, or about 96,000 acres; but it has been sur- 
veyed and patented for 1,714,764 acres, or nearly 2,680 square 
miles. This was done in 1879, in violation of an express order of 
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the Secretary of the Interior made ten years before, and still in 
force, restricting it to twenty-two square leagues, and the patent 
for the larger area isssed under circumstances indicating the re- 
markable readiness of the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice and the Surveyor-General to serve the claimants. But this 
astounding piracy of the public domain did not originate 
with these officials. It had an earlier genesis. Congress had 
been beguiled by the claimants in 1860 into the confirmation of 
the grant, with the exterior boundaries named in it, which covered 
the whole of this immense area, and thus vested the title thereto in 
the grantees, as the Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
decided. Congress laid the egg in 1860, which was kindly incu- 
bated by the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the 
Secretary of the Interior in 1879. It was an inexcusable and 
shameful surrender to the rapacity of monopolists of 1,662,764 
acres of the public domain, on which hundreds of poor men had 
settled in good faith, and made valuable improvements, while it 
has been as calamitous to New Mexico as it has been humiliating 
to the government. I have already referred to the Ortiz mine 
grant, in which Congress was induced to unite with the Surveyor- 
General in squandering upon private parties over 69,000 acres of 
exceedingly valuable mineral land which the Mexican govern- 
ment never granted. The careless action of Congress and the pre- 
sumptive influence of claimants were further illustrated in the 
confirmation of the Tierra Amarilla and Mora grants, under 
color of which nearly a million and a half of acres have been segre- 
gated from the public domain and dedicated to the uses of mo- 
nopolists, in consummation of the work of the Surveyor-General 
in these cases, as before stated. In the matter of the Las Vegas 
grant, which was claimed by the town of Las Vegas and also by the 
heirs of Luis Maria Baca, the land actually granted in fee was a tract 
of moderate size for agricultural purposes. The Surveyor-General 
decided that both claims were valid, which was simply impossible. 
Congress confirmed the claim of the town, and did it so un- 
guardedly that the claimants managed to have it surveyed for 
496,446 acres, covering probably 440,000 acres in excess of the 
grant; and then, yielding to the demands of the heirs of Baca, 
who certainly had no right to anything if the claim of the town 
was valid, gave them scrip in lieu of the lands thus unwarrantably 
asked for, covering the same area, and thus defrauded the public 
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domain to the extent of about 900,000 acres. But I will not 
multiply these examples. It is sufficient to say that of the whole 
number of cases submitted by Surveyors-General for final adjudi- 
cation and passed upon by them in the reckless manner I have 
specified, Congress has rejected but /wo, and has thus criminally 
surrendered to monopolists not less than 5,000,000 acres which 
should have been reserved for the landless poor. I only add that 
the grant owners of New Mexico have not yet retired from their 
field of operations in Congress. They have their allies in both 
Houses. Distinguished Senators and Representatives from some 
of the great land States of the West are well understood to be in 
sympathy with 8. W. Dorsey, S. B. Elkins, and their confederates, 
and nothing but the dread of antagonizing the President in his 
fight against land thieves restrains them from acting openly. 

The power of these grant owners over the General Land Office 
in past years is well known. Its most remarkable illustrations 
occurred under the administrations of Grant and Hayes, and 
among these I may specify the attempt to breathe life into 
the trumped-up Nolan grant in New Mexico, covering 575,968 
acres; the extension of the Eaton grant from 27,854 acres to 
81,032 acres; and the survey of the Ortiz mine grant for double 
the area it contained if valid. The case of the Ufia de Gato grant 
affords another illustration. The area of this grant, according to 
Mr. Dorsey, its claimant. was nearly 600,000 acres. It was 
reserved from settlement, and is so reserved to-day by the Act of 
1854; but when the forgery of the grant was demonstrated in 1879, 
and he thought it unsafe to rely upon that title, he determined 
to avail himself of the Homestead and Pre-emption laws. This 
he could not legally do, because the land was reserved ; but the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office was touched by his mis- 
fortune, and in defiance of law ordered the land to be surveyed and 
opened to settlement. Mr. Dorsey, who was already in possession 
of thousands of acres of the choicest lands in the tract, at once 
sent out his squads of henchmen, who availed themselves of the 
forms of the Pre-emption and Homestead laws, in acquiring pre- 
tended titles, which were conveyed to him, according to arrange- 
ments previously agreed upon. Norecord of this unathorized action 
of the Commissioner is to be found in the Land Office. What 
was done was done verbally and in the dark, and nothing is now 
known of the transaction but the fact of its occurrence, and 
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the intimate relations then existing between Mr. Dorsey and the 
Commissioner and his chief of surveys. Of course, Mr. Dorsey 
and his associates in this business have no title to the lands thus 
acquired, and their entries should be cancelled, not only because 
the land was reserved from sale by Act of Congress, but because 
these entries were fraudulently made, as will be shown by inves- 
tigations now In progress. 

The influence of these claimants over the fortunes of New 
Mexico is perfectly notorious. They have hovered over the terri- 
tory like a pestilence. To a fearful extent they have dominated 
governors, judges, district attorneys, legislatures, surveyors- 
general and their deputies, marshals, treasurers, county com- 
missioners, and the controlling business interests of the people. 
They have confounded political distinctions and subordinated 
everything to the greed for land. The continuous and unchecked 
ascendancy of one political party for a quarter of a century has 
wrought demoralization in the other. T. B. Catron is a leading 
Republican, and C. H. Gildersleeve, an equally prominent Demo- 
crat, but no political nomenclature fits them. They are simply 
traffickers in land grants, and recognized captains of this con- 
trolling New Mexican industry. This tells the whole story. 
They have a diversity of gifts, but the same spirit. They are 
politicians ‘‘for revenue only,” and have a formidable follow- 
ing. In the Democratic Territorial Convention, which met in 
August of last year, resolutions were unanimously adopted depre- 
cating the agitation of the question of land frauds in New Mexico, 
and denying that such frauds exist to any considerable extent ; 
and this slap in the face of a Democratic administration went un- 
rebuked. The leaders of the party in this convention well knew 
the extent to which these frauds were ramifying the whole terri- 
tory, and scourging the people. They knew this from the records 
of the General-Land Office, the reports of its special agents, the 
action of courts and grand juries, and the startling developments 
of the Surveyor-General’s office ; but no member of the conven- 
tion dared say what all intelligent men in New Mexico knew to be 
the truth. The grant owners were the masters of the situation. 
They had no stomach for unpalatable facts, and, therefore, sup- 
pressed them. They believed in the gospel of “devil take the 
hindmost.” ‘To rob a man of his home is a crime, second only to 
murder; and to rob the nation of its public domain, and thus 
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abridge the opportunity of landless men to acquire homes, is not 
only a crime against society, but a cruel mockery of the poor. If 
the convention had said this, it would have sounded the true key- 
note and battle-cry of reform in New Mexico, while rebuking the 
ravenous conclave of land-grabbers, whose hidden hand made it 
the foot-ball of their purposes, and led astray the honest and con- 
fiding rank and file of the convention, who would gladly have re- 
sponded to a brave and honest leadership. 

What is the remedy for the evils I have endeavored to depict, 
and what the hope of New Mexico? The answer is already fore- 
shadowed. In all the cases in which confirmed and unpatented 
grants have been extended by false and fraudulent surveys, a re- 
survey should be made under the direction of the General Land 
Office, fixing the true boundaries and area. In all the cases in 
which patents to confirmed grants have been procured by fraud, 
including lands not covered by the confirmatory act of Congress, 
suits to set aside such patents should be instituted under the 
direction of the Department of Justice. And the grinding oli- 
garchy of land sharks, whose operations have so long been the 
blight and paralysis of the Territory, should be completely routed 
and overthrown. This can only be accomplished by the speedy 
and final adjudication of their pretended titles. How shall this 
adjudication be secured? The act of Congress of July 22d, 
1854, expressly imposes this duty upon that body ; but Congress 
utterly refuses to take any further action, and, as I have 
shown, is unfitted for such a service. The project of a 
Land Commission is equally futile. The act of Congress 
of 1851, providing such a commission for California, has been in 
operation for thirty-six years, and from thirty to forty cases of con- 
troverted title and survey are yet undisposed of, and now pending 
in the Surveyor-General’s office, the General Land Office, or the 
courts. ‘The Commission was composed of men of ability and 
character, but under the malign influence of land-stealing experts 
the most shameful raids upon the public domain were made 
through fabricated grants and fraudulent surveys. What is 
known as Mr. Joseph’s bill is a substantial copy of the California 
act, and the provision in it allowing an appeal from the Commis- 
sion tothe Territorial courts would, of itself, make the project ut- 
terly abortive, since the fact is well known that these courts are 
already loaded down with more work than they can accomplish, 
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and would be obliged to forego even an attempt to adjudicate these 
titles. To hope for their speedy settlement through such a 
project is simply preposterous, and its emphatic approval by the 
grant owners of the Territory is proof positive of the fact. 

Equally vain is the hope of relief through the machinery of 
what is known as the Edmunds bill, which has repeatedly passed 
the Senate, and as often been disowned by the House. It refers 
these claims for adjudication to the District Court of the territory 
in whose jurisdiction the lands are situated, with the right of 
either party to appeal from its decision within six months to the 
Supreme Court of the territory, and from the decision of that 
court within one year to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is behind with its work four or five years. In all cases in 
which the judgment of the District Court shall be against the 
United States, an appeal must be taken to the Territorial Supreme 
Court, and also to the Supreme Court of the United States, un- 
less the Attorney-General shall otherwise direct. The cases are 
thus to be tried in three several courts, and it is provided that in 
all of them oral evidence shall be heard, while in the two lower 
tribunals it would be practically impossible to try the cases at all, 
by reason of their overburdened territorial business. While such 
& measure would certainly breed litigation and be very acceptable 
to lawyers, it could not fail to prove a mere mockery of its pro- 
fessed purpose ; and it ought to be entitled “‘ an act to postpone 
indefinitely the settlement of all titles to Spanish and Mexican 
grants, and secure to their claimants the unmolested occupancy 
and use of the same.” 

In my judgment, what is obviously wanted is a simple enact- 
ment of Congress referring all these cases to the Secretary of the 
Interior for final decision. They are all on the files of the 
General Land Office, including duly certified copies of all the 
papers in each case, the evidence, both documentary and oral, 
the reports of the Surveyors-General, and the supplementary 
reports recently submitted. The questions of law and fact in- 
volved are by no means remarkably intricate or difficult, and they 
are such as the officials of the Interior Department are accus- 
tomed to examine and competent to decide. They involve no 
greater interests than those constantly adjudicated by the head of 
that department, with the help of his able legal advisers. Of 
course, mistakes might be made in deciding these cases. No in- 
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fallible tribunal has yet been devised for the settlement of legal 
controversies. Even our higher courts sometimes go astray ; 
while I have already shown what a travesty of both justice and law 
was the action of the California Commision, and that Congress, by 
slipshod legislation in dealing with these grants, has surrendered to 
monopolists and thieves millions of acres of the public domain. 
No such results need be apprehended from the Department of the 
Interior. In any event, there would be a setélement of titles, 
which is the paramount desire of all good men. The authority 
of Congress to do what is proposed is as unquestionable as its 
authority to create a commission or to refer the cases to the courts. 
Should it be done, coupled with a statute of limitation fixing a 
time within which new claims shall be presented or thereafter be 
barred, the whole of these long pending contests can be disposed 
of within the limit of three or four years, and New Mexico will 
have a new birth in the restitution of her stolen domain and the 
settlement of her titles. The stream of settlers now crossing the 
Territory in search of homes on the Pacific will be arrested by the 
new order of things and poured into her valleys and plains. Small 
land-holdings, thrifty tillage, and compact settlements will super- 
sede great monopolies, slovenly agriculture, and industrial stagna- 
tion. The influx of an intelligent and enterprising population 
will insure the development of the vast mineral wealth of the 
Territory, as well as the settlement of her lands; while the men 
who have so long reveled in their triumphant plunder, and are 
already troubled with ‘‘a fearful looking to of judgment to 
come,” will be obliged to take back seats in the temple of civiliza- 
tion which will be reared upon the ruins of the past. All this 
will come to pass if Congress will but open the way. 
FEORGE W. JULIAN. 
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ABOUT one hundred years ago, during the period that stretched 
from 1770 to 1800, the human world suffered what may be termed 
seismic convulsion. Premonitory symptoms of the approaching 
trouble were not wanting during the preceding century, but it 
broke forth with the American revolution and culminated in the 
great French convulsion of 1789. Manquakes upheaved the 
social and political structures, overthrowing the ancient edifices, 
and shaking society to its bases. 

Mankind, from the earliest recorded time, had been trying 
upon itself experiments of various forms of government, includ- 
ing monarchies more or less absolute, hierarchies, military 
empires, oligarchies, republics of every fashion. One form 
alone had never been fairly tested upon an important scale. This 
was pure democracy. Every attempt to establish a pure and 
simple government by the people had been denounced as a dream 
of the philosopher ; it was accepted as a conclusion that Moboc- 
racy might be practicable when applied to a small primitive com- 
munity, but would inevitably expand into monarchy when that 
community grew into a great nation. 

The outcome of the convulsion of the last century was the 
experiments attempted in the United States and in France to 
establish the democratic form of government. These experiments 
are now proceeding. Here, in America, democracy has enjoyed 
exceptional advantages: we had a new country, with unbounded 
sources of wealth, no antecedent institutions, no historical preju- 
dices, no vested rights to restrain or affect our progress, no 
powerful neighbors to dictate or to influence our acts and wishes. 
Our people were young, powerful in mind and body, sprung 
from the most manly blood in Europe, law-loving, industrious, 
level-headed. We had a clear course ; we began at the beginning, 
with every advantage. If democracy had failed in the United 
States, it was a failure forever. 
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France, on the other hand, had not one of these advantages. 
She had nothing but her passionate sympathy with, and her aspi- 
ration after, democratic principles and institutions. It is not 
strange, therefore, that her first effort degenerated into a military 
tyranny; her second effort, in 1830, subsided promptly into a 
constitutional monarchy ; her third effort, in 1848, was countered 
by a conspiracy of adventurers. Her fourth effort, in 1870, is still 
an experiment. 

It was during this convulsive period that the newspaper press, 
as we now have it, was born. It was the inevitable creature pro- 
duced by the social elements during their great disturbance. 
Liberty became a living thing, and its voice, the press, was an 
indispensable, and, therefore, a natural organ of its body. It was 
to arive at this birth that (at the risk of incurring the reproach of 
traveling over beaten ground) the direct parentage of this great 
institution has been recalled. Previously to 1770 there existed no 
newspaper press, properly so called, There were flying sheets, 
not more important than hand bills. There were pamphlets and 
essays. But the daily record of all affairs of interest and impor- 
tance had never existed. Gradually this monstrous power began 
to assume the shape it now takes; the Tribune where Public 
Opinion is supposed to express and declare the will and mind of 
the world. The divinity from whom few secrets are concealed, 
the tribunal to which public and private woes are amenable 
gradually came into existence. It exerts a consular power over 
all civilized nations, for all are subject to its decrees. The private 
and obscure citizen goes in fear of this inquisition. The Ceasar 
is not secure from its right of search into his palace. ‘The press, 
then, was the gift of God to the people—being a college of their 
great minds, exercising a ministry over public affairs and bring- 
ing together the human race into honest and grand communion. 

Is it utopian to consider, or to imagine, what this institution 
might have become had it been true to its vocation, and faithful 
to its palpable mission? To what power and station it has every 
right to aspire! The title of journalist, or pressman, should 
have been a patent of nobility, such as enjoyed by the mandarin 
in China! Are the attachés of European and American news- 
papers so considered ? To what base uses has the press descended, 
and with it have descended its ministers and its staff! How has 
this result come to pass ? How, in so short a life, not much more 
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than the life of a man, has this noble edifice come to desecration ? 
Can it be ascribed to any fault in the journalist ? Notso. The 
literary part of the press exhibits more skill and power than any 
other branch of literature ; hastily as the work must frequently 
be performed, it is excellent in substance and in style. This is 
more conspicuous in the eritical notices of the Fine Arts and the 
Drama than in the treatment of political and social subjects, and 
apparently from the reason that the art critic is permitted to write 
from his own inspiration, while the political writer is fettered by 
the policy of the journal. It is only just to the press of the 
United States to confess that the writers of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, are equal in talent and brilliancy to 
the best writers of Paris and London, Berlin or Vienna. 

The decline and fall of the newspaper press is due to corrup- 
tion. It has three functions : First—The collection and circula- 
tion of useful and important news. Secondly—The perception of 
the subjects that are agitating the public mind, and the opinion 
of thoughtful minds thereupon. The great expenses attending 
the performance of these duties would not be covered by the sale 
of the journal if the third function—advertisement—did not 
come to its support. When it was apparent that the revenue 
arising from this source was enormous, the newspaper attracted 
the attention of capital as an important investment, and it soon 
became a commercial enterprise to which all other considerations 
were subordinated. As character and dignity did not pay, 
these were disregarded. The only business of the newspaper pro- 
prietor was to increase its circulation by any means, for on its 
circulation depended the value and number of its advertise- 
ments. In this sordid struggle the editor and his staff were in- 
structed by the proprietor to pander to the degraded appetites of 
the reader. The most unsavory details of crime and domestic 
misfortunes were paraded in conspicuous fashion ; the literary 
and moral standard was hauled down to give place to these flags 
of abomination. Its emissaries were sent into the houses of pri- 
vate citizens to obtain the offal of society—the filthier the better. 
It became a ragpicker when the nation was engaged in any great 
political struggle. The journal shielding itself behind its im- 
personality and the cry of “‘ the liberty of the press” would hurl 
accusations of the most infamous character against its opponents, 
to the sacrifice of all dignity, conscience, and truth. It carried 
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the craft of misrepresentation to the level of a fine art. This was 
the work of the commercial proprietor of the newspaper, to whose 
sordid objects this mighty engine was degraded. The journalist 
became his hired scribe, who waited on his will. 

Let us see how the Fine Arts and the Drama were affected by 
this state of things. Fortunately, the press gave little attention 
to these matters until about 1837. The public at that time still 
continued to think for itself, and formed its own opinions on 
painters, dramatists, actors, and singers. The corrupting power 
of advertisement had not reached this region. The first sign of 
its appearance was the association composed of Bulwer, Macready, 
Stone, John Forster, White, and others, to ‘‘ work the oracle of 
public opinion.” Albany Fonblanque lent the Hzaminer to the 
society, and Forster was the journalist. Each of the club be- 
praised his fellows, and, recruiting followers, instructed them in 
the worship. Idolatry is catching; gradually the HLxraminer 
overflowed into other journals, and the ‘‘ Macready craze,” like 
the “‘ Irving craze,” set in with severity. It was not until 1844 
that the leading morning papers of London began to admit the 
Drama and the Fine Arts to any prominent position in their col- 
umns. The Morning Post was the first that devoted a very im- 
portant space to the Royal Academy and to the stage. The Times 
followed suit, but so carelessly, that this work was handed over 
to the department of the “city editor” of the paper, Mr. Alsager, 
who presided over the stock exchange and financial business of 
that great journal. It had previously been given to the reporter 
who attended public dinners and collected scraps of news. In 
Alsager’semploy happened to be a clerk, his nephew, John Oxen- 
ford, and a supernumerary clerk, Charles Kenney—both men of 
fine critical perception. They were misplaced in the financial 
office to which they were attached. From this moment the Lon- 
don press generally commenced the manufacture of public opinion 
by critical notices of the Drama and the Fine Arts. 

The result was unfortunate! The artist who had looked to 
the public across the footlights for appreciation, soon learned to 
look only to the columns of a newspaper. ‘The audience are incor- 
ruptible. They will not laugh or shed tears, even to oblige their 
favorites. An actor can distinguish between the measured, per- 
functory applause of a hired claqgue, and the hearty, impulsive 
enthusiasm of a public. By degrees, however, the action of the 
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press began to affect the audience ; they gradually lost their sense 
of independence, as they found the press usurped their function 
of appreciating a performance. They yielded their privilege of 
judgment, and waited to see ‘“‘ what the papers said.” This 
would not have been very injurious, had it not affected the actor. 
He soon found that his art was infructuously employed in obtain- 
ing applause ; his reputation began to depend upon press notices. 
So he or she must, by any and every means, capture the critic. 
The conscientious and proud artist declined to turn press cour- 
tier, and he soon found that his more obsequious fellows were 
** written up.” The painter turned his soul from the study of 
nature to the study of the art critic. 

There used to be amongst the public a critical phalanx of ex- 
perienced, thoughtful experts, whose pleasure and pride it was to 
attend the first representation of new plays—the first appearance 
of artists. This crowd became leaders of public opinion. This 
body guard of the drama was dissolved and the press assumed 
its functions. One instance will serve to exhibit how they were 
performed. In 1860, Mr. Fechter made his first appearance on 
the London stage ; the bulk of the audience rejected the trage- 
dian, but the upper classes of society received him with enthusi- 
asm. The press followed the fashion, but one or two of the most 
distinguished critics declined to worship the new Hamlet in 
broken English. They were reprimanded by the proprietors, who 
had met Fechter socially at the tables of noble lords. Encour- 
aged by his success in Hamlet, the French actor undertook to 
perform Othello and altered the text to suit his ideas—publishing 
his new version as ‘‘a book of the play.” This proved too much 
for the critic on the Morning Chronicle, who dealt somewhat 
severely with this intrusion on sacred ground. Exasperated by 
the attack, the actor brought to bear on the proprietor of the 
journal all the influence of his friends, and Mr. Ottley, one of the 
most distinguished and conscientious writers of that period, was 
discharged. 

Since this state of things has existed, the Drama has declined 
in a deplorable manner. All the pride has gone out of the dram- 
atist and out of the actor. The sources of inspiration seem to have 
become dry. During the last forty years not one important play 
has been produced that has survived. All the works which now 
serve the great actors for a répertoire are the produce of the stage 
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previously to 1847. Never before in the history of the Drama has 
there been sucha barren period. No great actor, either in comedy 
or in tragedy, has appeared. 

If the record of other arts, and of literature be examined, it 
will be found to show a similar lack of important productions. Fic- 
tion has lost its masculine power, and that field is almost exclu- 
sively occupied by women. In musical composition of the galaxy 
containing Meyerbeer, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Bishop, Verdi, Doni- 
zetti, Balfe, Wallace, Barnett, Macfarren, Auber, Flotow, Bellini, 
and a score the reader will not fail to recollect—only Gounod re- 
mains, and he, like Verdi, belongs rather to the past than to the 
present, which has produced Offenbach, Strauss, Lecoq and Sulli- 
van. These are the exponents of the Musical Age! 

It is here and now contended that this deplorable condition of 
affairs has been brought about by the destructive agency of adver- 
tisement, by means of which impostors and quacks obtain the 
great rewards heretofore bestowed by the public upon merit. 
Notoriety has taken the place of fame. The people have lost their 
sense of appreciation from lack of exercising their powers of judg- 
ment. Many of our leading actors cultivate their social and press 
influences to the neglect of their art. The student of Shak- 
spere poses in drawing rooms and creates a following, sending 
them forth as devotees to preach his artistic gospel and to mag- 
nify his name. He brings the gentlemen of the press around him 
by every means he can devise, who for the most part yielding sin- 
cerely to good fellowship, allow their better judgment to be misled, 
and are false to their ministry out of good nature. By these 
means impostors are helped to seats in the high places; patient 
merit sees itself passed by, and genius turns aside in disgust, dis- 
daining to occupy the throne to which it is entitled. 

Regarding the actors and actresses that have, during the last 
twenty-five years, lifted themselves into prominent notice, how 
many have any artistic titles to the position they occupy? Then 
howcame they there? A lady arrives from England or from France. 
She is paraded by the press as somebody of remark. Her photo- 
graph appears in the shop windows. Cablegrams are published 
recording her doings in Paris or London. It is not a question 
whether she has any merit—it may be she has none ; no matter! 
If she appear in big type she becomes a great artistic feature. If 
she fail, it is because the type was not big enough. 
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Again: Some enterprising speculator in ‘‘ stars” unearths a 
likely looking wench in an obscure corner of the land. After a 
few months’ training, he buys her a wardrobe, and announces the 
discovery of an Arkansas Juliet. You go to see this phenomenon, 
and you recognize a third-class novice, and, in mind and manners, 
a very commonplace person. You tell the speculator so; but he 
replies, with a confident smile, ‘‘ My good sir! I mean to spend 
twenty thousand dollars upon her this season ! thirty next season ! 
fifty the third season! I will pack the houses with admirers, and 
fill a page in the leading journals with mammoth advertisements, 
which will place her name above that of Pears, whose soap ‘ will 
pale its ineffectual fires’ in the presence of my star. It will cost 
me a hundred thousand dollars in advertisements before she is a 
great attraction; but then, sir, she will rake in forty thousand a 
year clear profit.” 

If two-thirds of the successful artists and popular favorites 
owe their position and their fortunes to this management ; if it 
be well-known to the theatrical world that the public may be 
nose-led by these means, is it strange that the profession has 
lost heart and regards itself with contempt ? A comedy of some 
pretension was recently produced in London ; it was the work of 
a leading dramatic author. The London Times, in its notice of 
the play, recorded its opinion in these words, ‘‘ There is no money 
in it.” Mark the significance of the phrase ! it was not “ there is 
no merit in it.” 

Circumspection for one moment will reveal to any thoughtful 
mind the justice of the accusation that the condition of the 
Drama and the stage during the last generation has gone from bad 
to worse. The productions of the dramatist and composer of 
music have been trivial, and little above the entertainments offered 
by a booth at a fair or a music hall. Buffoonery has replaced 
Comedy, and scenic display has displaced Tragedy. It is not 
pretended that ‘‘ Faust ” is performed ; it is painted and grouped. 
Goethe is laid out in state, and we admire the robes in which the 
corpse is clothed. We are admitted to admire the parade, and to 
assure ourselves that the poet is very dead indeed. 

The newspaper press holds great power and high office. It 
has accepted the functions which the lovers of art once dis- 
charged. The public have transferred their confidence from the 
dilettanti to the press critic. He has been charged with betraying 
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that trust from sordid motives. It may have been so, ina few 
instances, but the press does not quite deserve this direct re- 
proach. It must be accused, however, of sins of omission. As 
guardian of the high places, and custodian of the Temple of Art 
and Literature, it was its duty to expel hucksters, mummers, and 
money-changers. It stood by and applauded the clown who put a 
fool’s cap and bells on the shapely head of Thalia, and arrayed 
Melpomene in travesty. It has assisted in the deification of 


mockery. 
Dion Bovucicavtt. 








MY PERSONAL FINANCES.’ 





By his political enemies, General Garfield was accused of complicity in the 
Credit Mobilier fraud, oud with protiting largely by lending his influence to other 
illegal transactions. It was conceived that a statement from him of his financial 
condition would be the best answer to these charges: therefore questions were 
asked of him that drew out the statement which follows, from which it appears 
that at the close of nearly twenty years of public life he was a comparatively poor 
man, and not a millionaire like some of his fellow members of Congress who had 
‘*served their country” for no longer a time, and had enjoyed no greater oppor- 
tunities for ionest accumulation. 

EDMUND Kirke. 





By 1857 I was out of debt for college expenses, and even with 
the world. At the time of my marriage—November 11th, 1858—I 
had accumulated about twelve hundred dollars,—the result of my 
salary and of lecturing before some literary associations. We 
lived very economically and frugally, and—still continuing to 
teach and lecture—I was worth when I went into the army, in 
July, 1861, about three thousand dollars. 

After about a year’s service in the army I returned home 
deadly sick, and, when sufficiently recovered, went on to Washing- 
ton to serve on the Fitz John Porter court-martial. On my 
return home I was assigned to Rosecrans, who then commanded 
the army of the Cumberland. I was at home only one day and 
two nights, but during that time I bought the house at Hiram, 
for which I paid $1,200. While I was away with Rosecrans at 
this time my wife built an addition to the Hiram house, at a cost 
of a thousand dollars. When I returned from the war, in 
December, 1863, I was worth this house, costing $2,200, and nearly 
$3,000 besides; that is, while in the army I had saved about 

2,000. 
I had, when I went into the war, a wife and one child,—the 


* Autobiographical notes furnished by the late President Garfield to Edmund 
Kirke as materials for a life. 
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child that died. I left her grave-side the day I buried her, and 
started for Washington to take my seat in Congress. Just before 
she died our oldest son, now living, had been born. He is my boy 
Harry. At the time I went into Congress I was worth, as I have 
said, about three thousand dollars. If they propose to discuss 
the question of honesty, here is a point. During my army life, 
as the Chief of Rosecrans’s staff, I was asked twenty times in a 
day to grant permits to go through the lines and trade in cotton. 
By doing this I could have made myself rich; and yet I came 
out of my two and a half years’ service, having saved, in all that 
time, only two thousand,—and my pay as brigadier had been three 
thousand a year, and for the last few months, as Major-General, 
five thousand. I had to pay for my own horse and uniform, 
though we have some few allowances. I had, of course, to live 
like a gentleman and to support my family, but neither my wife 
nor I spent money needlessly. 

I served in the army up to the 5th of December, 1863, resigned 
one day, and took my seat in Congress the next. I had not even 
time, coming direct from the field as I did with dispatches, to get 
a suit of civilian’s clothes. I delivered my dispatches to Lincoln 
and Halleck from Rosecrans, went over the ground with them, 
and then took my seat in the House. I stayed in Washington 
alone the first winter, leaving my wife and our little Harry at Hi- 
ram. When I got home from that session, and we were sitting 
together in our little parlor, my wife slipped into my hand a little 
memorandum that she had made. In it she had figured out that 
we had been married four years and three-quarters, and had lived 
together only twenty weeks. I had been two winters in the Ohio 
Legislature, two years and a half in the army, and one winter in 
Washington. 

Then I said to myself, ‘‘ If I am to be in public life I have to 
determine at once whether I shall live in a state of practical di- 
vorce from my family,—as most public men do, leaving their 
wives and children to grow apart from them in experience, cul- 
ture, and knowledge of the world,—or whether we shall make it a 
matter of yoke-fellow life together. I then resolved that I would 
never again go to a session of Congress in Washington without my 
family. The second winter I went on ahead and rented rooms, 
and they came on and we boarded together. We had, I think, 
a couple of rooms for a hundred dollars a month, with additional 
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for board—war prices. We found that unsatisfactory, and the 
next winter I hired a furnished house for two hundred dollars a 
month, and we set up housekeeping. We had then two children 
—Harry and Jimmy. We occupied that house two years. 

We lived in rented houses until 1869, keeping house in Wash- 
ington during the sessions, then breaking up, and moving back to 
Hiram in the spring. We moved twice a year for sixteen years. 
But I have kept my family with me all the time, and, so long as 
we have kept house, my mother. She was not with us while we 
were boarding, for then we could not make it comfortable for her. 
As soon as I commenced renting houses, so I had a home of my 
own, I took her with me. 

This ran along till May, 1869, when I made an estimate, and 
found that I had paid out about six thousand dollars for rent up 
to that time. Major Swaim, who had been my Chief of Staff, was 
then on duty in Washington, and he said to me: ‘‘ Build yourself 
a house; I will lend you enough money to pull you through, and 
take a mortgage as security.” He is a man of some means. The 
Campbell will case, which I had just tried, had brought me in a 
fee of thirty-five hundred dollars, and by borrowing about sixty- 
five hundred from Swaim, I built my house in Washington. It 
cost about ten thousand, and I mortgaged it to Swaim for all it 
cost over my thirty-five hundred. Years afterwards I made some 
additions to it, which increased its value; and I also bought an 
additional lot. I moved into that house in the winter of 1869. 

Now, right here is a point on that Credit Mobilier business. 
At the very time I was borrowing that money of Swaim to build 
my house, those people say there were three to four thousand dol- 
lars in dividends standing to my credit on Ames’s books, which I 
had not called for. That couid not very well have been without 
my knowing it ; and does any man of ordinary common sense bor- 
row money when he has it in bank, or in his pocket ? 

As our family grew, our little house at Hiram became too 
small for us, and about 1872, instead of coming up here, and being 
overcrowded, we took quarters at Ocean Grove. We rented a cot- 

tage and spent the summer there. When I came here the next 
year, I found that a company of gentlemen were about starting a 
summer ciub up on Little Mountain. They invited me to join 
them, and I bought a share for a thousand dollars, and put up a 
little cottage that cost me about $300—just a cheap shell. We 
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spent three summers there, I think, and during that time I sold my 
house in Hiram to Hinsdale, now the president of the college. I 
got a little less than the house had cost me, but not much—the 
loss was trifling. 

While on Little Mountain, looking around and riding about, 
my love of farm life came back to me, and I said to myself, ‘I 
must either go tossing about in summer at watering places, at a 
heavy expense, or I must get some place where my boys can learn 
to work, and where I can myself have some exercise,—touch the 
earth and get some strength and magnetism from it. I saw this 
farm [at Mentor, Ohio], for sale, and late in the fall of 1876, just 
as I was about setting out for Washington, I bought it on five or 
six years’ time. 

Question. Had you in the meanwhile paid the mortgage on 
your Washington honse ? 

Not entirely. I made small payments from time to time, and 
within the last year,—soon after I tried a heavy railroad suit in 
Alabama, for which I got five thousand dollars,—I finished paying 
for it, —that is, I made so much of a payment that Swaim released the 
mortgage, though I still owe him about fifteen hundred dollars. 

Now, coming back to this Mentor house. I bought this place 
in 1876—118 acres for one hundred and fifteen dollars an acre, 
and subsequently I bought 40 acres adjoining at a hundred dollars 
an acre, because the owner had a right of way, that was an annoy- 
ance. For both of these places I gave my notes, secured by 
mortgage, paying five thousand dollars down on one, and one 
thousand on the other. In my first insurance case, where I was 
associated with Curtis, I was paid fifteen hundred dollars, and 
in the second case I got thirty-five hundred, just before I made 
the purchase on this larger tract,—those two amounts made the 
five thousand payment. I have been paying for the place along 
in installments, according to the contract, which was that it should 
be paid for from time to time during five years. The mortgage 
still stands against it uncancelled, but as I have paid I have taken 
up the notes. Then I spent about four thousand on the house 
and grounds. This was an old house, only a story and a half 
high. I have lifted it up to two stories, and I have repaired the 
fences, and put the farm generally into good order. I suppose 
that I have an equity here of about $10,000, another $10,000 in my 
Washington house, and, say, about $5,000 in my library and outside 
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traps, so that I may prudently say I am worth about $25,000—the 
result of all of twenty-five years reasonably hard work. 

I have a pretty valuable library. Outside of documents which 
have come to me from Congress, and have cost me nothing, I 
have about three thousand volumes of picked books, among them 
a complete set of U. S. Supreme Court Reports, worth of them- 
selves five hundred dollars. The result of the whole is, as near as 
I can get at it, that my salary has just about supported my fam- 
ily, and that all the property I have has been the result of my 
legal practice, and of one or two small outside operations. 

My legal practice has been my principal resource for accumu- 
lation. But that has not been regular—it has varied much in 
different years, being some years not over a thousand dollars, and 
in others running up as high as seven and eight thousand. Dur- 
ing my first years in Congress my family was small, and I not 
only lived within my salary, but saved a little every year. Sub- 
sequently, as my family grew larger, it just about consumed the 
whole of my salary. 

My salary for the first two or three Congresses was $3,000, then 
it was raised to $5,000, and, temporarily, to $7,500—but that in- 
crease I declined to take, and covered it back into the Treasury. I 
ought to say that for my first year in Congress I received only $750, 
for the reason that for the first nine months of that year I was in 
the field, and drawing pay as a brigadier-general. I did just as 
much service in Congress as anybody else ; but there was a ques- 
tion whether one could rightfully draw two salaries, so I solved the 
doubt for myself, and drew pay for only the actual time that I 
served in Congress. 

Now, as to my outside operations. They have been very small, 
and are scarcely worth mentioning ; but while we are on this sub- 
ject I may as well tell you the whole. In 1865, during one of my 
vacations, I took an interest with a few gentlemen in some oil lands 
in Pennsylvania, out of which I realized a certain sum, I have 
forgotten what, but I got in payment some western lands, which 
I held for some time, selling portions of them along from time to 
time. Those sales helped my payments on my Washington house. 
Then, some years ago, I bought a little stock in one of the Bo- 
nanza silver mines. I held the stock for a couple of years, and 
then sold it, making something upon it—not much. And about 
1865 I bought 320 acres of land near Iowa City. That I held 
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about ten years, when I sold it, making about fifty per cent. These 
all were small matters, but they helped to meet my Washington 
house payments. As a general thing I have kept out of specula- 
tions. I have no taste for that sort of transaction. I think this 
is about the whole of my financial history. 

James A. GARFIELD. 
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No. 6, Part 2p.—To Hon. James RussELL LOWELL. 





Your partisans noticeably do not share the extreme sensibility 
of him who fell beneath the tower of Thebez. Instead of display- 
ing his virile antipathy to being a woman’s trophy, they seem to 
think that if they can but persuade men to say of one, ‘“‘ A woman 
slew him,” he need not be so very dead after all! 

I shall perhaps be considered as lending myself to these hamane 
efforts by adding what may be reckoned a postscript to my pre- 
vious letter ; but a postscript which you were good enough to fur- 
nish and which it would be presumptuous in me to suppress. As 
if anxious to prove my conclusions not too severe, even before my 
letter had left the printers’ hands, you gave so ample and so 
luminous a justification of its strictures, that I should be a mere 
spendthrift of demonstration not to present it as the latest, most 
characteristic and most impressive of your political achievements. 

The Union League Club, of Chicago, designing to inaugurate 
a revival of patriotism, and to stimulate a true and distinctive 
Americanism, determined to emphasize the birthday of Washing- 
ton. ‘To this end they resolved to establish a series of lectures 
to be delivered on the 22d of February of each year. It was 
assumed that an occasion so specifically marked, and so carefully 
prepared for, would be honored by an address, written with the 
motive of the Club or the central idea of the new movement in 
mind,—I am giving almost the very language of the Club itself. 
It was a noble purpose, and the mode of effecting it was nobly 
planned. The whole movement started on the highest level. 
Socially, morally, patriotically, it is fraught with promise to our 
country. 

The Club paid you the high honor of inviting you, as long ago 
as last October, to deliver the opening lecture of this series. You 
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accepted, and named your subject—‘‘ Our Politics.” You were 
invited to make your own terms, and you are reported to have 
made them five hundred dollars. Your theme and your terms were 
instantly agreed to. The programmes were prepared, the audi- 
ence was assembled, and then, instead of delivering the speech 
which had been promised and paid for, you coolly substituted an 
altogether different and inapposite dissertation, which no one had 
demanded and which no one wanted! I do not place this on a 
level of obligation or honor. On the ordinary plane of financial 
business, of mercantile traffic, I ask, is this fair dealing ? Cer- 
tainly it is not considered fair dealing at the corner grocery whose 
introduction into politics you deplore. If the corner grocer should 
conduct his business in that way, it would not be long before he 
would find himself lodged in the county jail. 

And you had hardly found your tongue before you began to 
talk of your “‘ conscience,” which, you intimated, was so imperious 
that it would not let you alone, and so superior in delicacy to that 
of your countrymen that its voice is like the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. Beyond doubt the Club will agree that your voice 
cannot be more appropriately engaged than in crying—crying loud 
and hard in a genuine and penitent wail, till you are ready to 
come out of the wilderness into Christian society and behave your- 
self like an honest corner-grocer, in or out of politics. 

What reason did you give for the extraordinary liberty you 
took ? Simply that on arriving in Chicago you found that you 
were to address a mixed audience, an audience composed of both 
parties ! You professed that you ‘* had been in the habit of speak- 
ing your mind pretty strongly, but you felt that here you stood 
in a very delicate position, where you could not express your- 
self with entire frankness.” 

And then you walked into the dining-room, and rising among 
the little wax Cupids and Venuses and Apollos of boned turkey 
en Bellevue and aspic of foies gras, you announced boldly that 
‘‘ what is wanting in our politicians of the present day, more than 
anything else, is the one element of courage. To ME courage is 
the highest of the virtues, because it is the safeguard of every 
other virtue !” 

And you said it as blandly as if you had not just waved the 
white feather of retreat more palpably than ever the soldier King 
of Navarre wore the white plumes of onset. 
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Every other American sees the grotesqueness of your attitude. 
Is it possible that you cannot be made to see it ? It is so simple 
that he who runs—and certainly you are he—may read. 

You are a man of letters. Learn the ad cof courage. You 
wrote your lecture and carried it to Chicago. When you got there 
you found so many who did not agree with you that you dared 
not deliver it, and you rushed to cover in the grave of Shake- 
speare ! 

This is all there is of it. You had not the courage of your 
convictions. You dared not face a disapproving audience. You 
had been quite resolved to ‘‘ speak your mind pretty strongly,” 
so long as you thought your audience were of the same mind ; 
but as soon as you saw opposition, you fancied six Richmonds in 
the field, and you turned and fled with Richard III. It is idle to 
talk of the “‘ delicacy of your position.” It was no merely private 
and social occasion; it was a Club with a thousand members 
celebrating the birthday of Washington. You were invited to 
speak on politics. The object, you were fully informed, was to 
seek higher political education. There was no delicacy in your 
position, but there was danger,—danger of your audience disa- 
greeing with you, since it was ‘‘a mixed audience, an audience 
composed of both parties.” But that was the very thing you 
ought, as a man of patriotism and a man of nerve, to have wel- 
comed., That was your opportunity ; that is what the politicians 
whose cowardice you deplore are constantly doing. Every man 
in Congress, every man in our State Legislatures, every man on 
the stump, faces ‘‘a mixed audience,—an audience composed of 
both parties.” It is because they face you and combat you, you 
and your faction, boldly, uncompromisingly, that they have earned 
your hostility. But you,—you who ‘‘ place courage above all the 
other virtues because it is the safeguard of all the others,”— 
when you found that you could not compliment the English 
Government as you wished, without offending the Irish who had 
but lately heard Justin McCarthy, or that the Union League 
Club of Chicago were not all Mugwumps, as the wrathful Club 
men variously and rather roughly put it, you threw down your 
manuscript, left all the other virtues to shift for themselves, and 
shambled after Richard III. as sorry a sight as the deformed 
King himself. The part of courage would have been to address 
the men who were not Mugwumps. What hindered you? You 
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‘*threw up your political discourse because you could not make 
it to your mind.” Who forbade your making it to your mind ? 
No one had control over you, and you had months of notice. 
It was your own fears that dominated you, and make us con- 
clude that you do not know what cowardice or courage is. 
You had so little comprehension of the situation that you sum- 
moned the prophet Nathan to your assistance; but if Nathan 
had been of your kind, as soon as he found himself in the King’s 
presence, and saw that David actually was the man and that 
David’s eye was on him, he would have quietly smothered his 
little ewe lamb under his prophet’s robe and delivered t> the royal 
and formidable sinner a rambling dissertation on the question as 
to whether Moses or Miriam wrote the Song of the Red Sea! 

Could the most practical politician of your despised corner 
grocery display more of childishness than you, when, after your 
own confession that you had come to Chicago to tell the truth, 
but, finding that you were likely to meet a good many who did 
not believe or did not like your truth, you had decided not to 
tell it; having, that is, ran away with your truth from the first 
men you met, you had the brazen or the infantile assurance to 
rise up in the evening and say, ‘*The one thing that is more 
wanting than anything else is people who will tell the truth to 
the first man they meet, or to any number of men that they 
meet.” 

Do you not see that your position is exactly that of the 
soldier of our war of the rebellion who declared that his head was 
‘*just as good a fighter as Grant’s or Sherman’s, but, damn it! 
when the fighting begins my legs won’t hold me.” 

In the comparatively safe shelter of the banqueting hall, in 
the centre of a hollow square of Harvard graduates, behind a 
fortification of smilax and tulips, your courage rose to the valiant 
pronunciamento that ‘‘it is the business of us educated men, if 
we can but unite with anybody elsxe—at any rate to unite with 
each other—to see if we cannot do something.” You had already 
shown what you would do if you had to stand alone; you would 
**stand edgeways ;” but, if we can unite with each other, it is the 
business of us educated men ** to see if we cannot do something.” 
You deplored—indirectly, to be sure, and *‘ edgeways ”—our lack 
of great men and our indisposition to send to the front the best 
we have, and you thought we ‘educated men” should “ pay a 
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little more attention to politics, still more to other people’s 
politics.” 

Very well. The Union League Club determined to do some- 
thing ; to pay more attention to their own and to other people’s 
polities. ‘They were already united with each other, and they were 
eager to unite with you. But you refused to unite. They brought 
our greatest man to the front, and you were so poor as not to do 
him reverence. You had been asked to take the chief part in cele- 
brating the birthday of Washington ; toinduce a revival of patriot- 
ism by emphasizing the observance of Washington’s birthday. The 
very menu of your banquet was inscribed with Washington’s wisdom 
and statesmanship. You never so much as mentioned him. You 
never referred to him, except in a parenthesis of a paragraph de- 
voted to an English duke. You may well indulge lament, and it 
will be a long lament, over our lack of great men, if Washington is 
not great enough to inspire you with one uplifting word, aglow with 
his courage, his wisdom, and his patriotism. It may even be that 
you will follow in the path pointed out by your English com- 
peer, General my Lord Wolseley, and presently place in your empty 
niche of greatness the rebel Lee as the hero of the nineteenth 
century. 

When the question was of great men, telling the truth, display- 
ing courage, you ambled off into a superficial and fragmentary 
investigation of the stale old question as to whether Shakespeare 
was written by Shakespeare or by another man of the same name. 

The portiéres and tapestries of the hall had been removed to 
make place for the flag of our country, and that nothing might be 
wanting to the lofty inspiration of the occasion, even the daffodils 
and Jacqueminots breathed the noble sentiment, ‘‘ In proportion 
us the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” You 
responded by throwing no light, but rather darkness visible on the 
unimportant authorship of an insignificant character, whose only 
claim upon modern attention is that four centuries ago he sat for 
two bloody years upon the English throne. Is this the point upon 
which ** we educated men” suppose the Chicago Club, in the spirit 
of Washington’s Farewell Address, desire to enlighten public 
opinion ? 

You claim loftily to bea man of letters, but you have not learned 
the alphabet of Americanism if you think the purpose of cherish- 
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ing and stimulating a more exalted patriotism in the hearts of the 
American people on the day which of all days signifies the birth, 
the growth, and the genius of our institutions is to be subserved 
by your scrambling behind Robin Hood’s barn and amusing your- 
self with shooting a few play-arrows at a home-made target, four 
hundred years off, on the other side of the ocean. 

If anything could reconcile us to your ignoble back-down at 
Music Hall it would be the political addresses which you were 
forced to stand and deliver at the banquets. It must have re- 
quired something like nerve to enable you to confront the strong, 
impatient common sense of a Western audience with your com- 
placent saws and your flat contradictions. Your amazing uncon- 
sciousness of the latter even spread a certain quaint grotesque 
flavor over the dreariness of the former. 

It must have been something akin to courage which permitted 
you who had so ignominously dropped the laboring oar, to 
address the gentlemen of the Club who had taken their magnifi- 
cent pains to inaugurate a revival of exalted patriotism—** Now, 
gentlemen, you may be as indifferent as you like, but J say ” thus 
and thus. Was it a mental obscuration so complete as to be 
indistinguishable from courage, that suffered you to lay down asa 
novel and self-evident proposition ‘‘ that we ought in this country 
to be choice in our leaders; that here, more than anywhere 
else, especially in the chief place in this Nation, it is the man who 
makes the place, and not the place that makes the man ?” Think- 
ing it over afterwards, in the calm seclusion of Harvard, do you 
consider it a brilliant illustration of the good to be accomplished 
by the irruption of ‘‘us educated men” into politics that you 
have put a Sheriff, without collegiate, or political, or social edu- 
cation, into the chief place in the Nation, to make it after his own 
Buffalo fashion? You conceive of a higher plane of politics than 
‘a matter of practical business ”—‘ta kind of politics which 
studies the laws of cause and effect, and gradually formulates cer- 
tain laws by which its judgment is guided ;” and this you call 
*‘statesmanship.” And the President of your “ educated ” choice 
practices statesmanship by sitting at his desk fourteen hours a 
day writing away for dear life, like the veriest clerk, evidently 
under the impression that he was made President by the Pharisees 
in order to do the work of a Scribe. 

You discovered that ‘‘ the city of Boston has joined the ring 
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of American cities, and has a governing board which enriches 
itself by utilizing the offices of government.” Did you say this 
when you were banqueting at the Boston board? That would 
have been the place to say it, rather than the banquet of the 
Chicago Club, a thousand miles away—not the safer place, per- 
haps, but the bolder and more effective place. You think that 
reform of or within the old parties is hopeless, and you do not 
wish to form a new party. You only desire that ‘* good men and 
sensible men and honest men shall act together on certain points.” 
What is that but a party ? Any number of men acting together 
on certain points is a party. This party of good, sensible, honest 
men is called the Democratic party, or the Republican party, 
according to the person speaking. A man must flock all by him- 
self if he wants to stay outside of party. You take a leaf from 
Mr. Parnell’s book, but you read it upside down. Mr. Parnell is 
perhaps the strongest party man on this earth. He holds a dic- 
tation more rigid than any American leader would venture to 
apply, and the cause of Ireland is strong because he holds it. 
You are inclined to make it a reproach to your country that 
the population of the Colonies, at the time of our Revolution, was 
on the whole better educated in the principles of English liberty 
than their descendants of to-day. Undoubtedly they were, and it 
was because our Colonial ancestors were so well educated in the 
principles of English liberty that they would have none of it. 
The English liberty to which they were treated is fully summed 
up in the Declaration of Independence—a document which, even 
to this day, is regarded in England as an atrocious insult to the 
Crown. It may be that you also regard it as one of those rash, 
outspoken arraignments which the educated taste of the Harvard 
of to-day should condemn. But an English liberty which im- 
posed taxes without consent of the taxed, which quartered sol- 
diers in private houses in time of peace, which dissolved repre- 
sentative assemblies that proclaimed liberal principles, which de- 
prived the people of the right to elect legislatures, which con- 
stantly obstructed the administration of justice, and made trial 
by jury a farce or a mere form of subservient obedience to auto- 
cratic authority, isan English liberty of which our Colonial fore- 
fathers learned altogether too much. If you choose that type of 
English liberty, instead of the broad American liberty whereunto 
you were born, I am ready to believe what I have hitherto refused 
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to believe, that on your way from Madrid to London, to assume 
the English Mission, you gleefully recalled with special gratification 
the fact that an ancestor of yours fought on the Royal side at 
Bunker Hill. I can believe what many of your countrymen 
have refused to believe, that more than once in Tory houses in 
England you have referred to this fact as matter of family pride. 
No one would restrain your right of free speech, or your free en- 
joyment of your ancestors, but you would have been a truer repre- 
sentative of your country if you had avowed this source of your 
family pride in America, to your own government, before you 
were appointed to the English Mission; since in that case you 
would have been unanimously chosen to represent your cherished 
ancestral tombstone in the quiet shades of Harvard. 

Your idea of our Civil Service long ago passed the stage of 
analysis or argument, and merits now only to be dismissed—if ever 
the slang of your English may cross the threshold of a decent peri- 
odical,—as ** beastly rot.” What else is your discovery, on your 
return to your own country,—that ** the one, and only one, source 
of all the ills is the condition of our Civil Service ;” that ** the evil 
in Spain was a civil service precisely like our own,” which in Spain 
had gone so far as to ‘‘ keep the peopleready for revolution at any 
moment ?” Are our people ready, or getting ready, or developing 
a tendency to get ready for revolution at any moment ? In what 
respect was the civil service of Spain precisely like ourown ? Was 
it it in collecting and disbursing the revenues of the country with 
scrupulous fidelity ? Was it in the personnel of the Civil Service— 
a class of men averaging as high for integrity and intelligence as 
any profession or occupation in this country or in any country ? 
You say the notion is spreading that every man who has a share 
in the government of the country ought to have a share in its 
funds. Spreading where? Ihave had a wide acquaintance in 
this country, and, beyond the salaries of officials, which are some- 
times niggardly, and never generous, except perhaps in the high- 
est office, the Presidency, I have not heard that sentiment so much 
as breathed. Designate any man or club, inside or outside our 
Civil Service, that ever publicly or privately uttered such a senti- 
ment, or anything which could be construed into such a motive of 
action ; or that was ever known to act on such a sentiment with- 
out incurring the contumely of disgrace or the penalty of crime. 
If this robber-theory of our government is spreading anywhere, 
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it must be spreading where you have lived so long—in England. 
And it is spreading there, not by reason of any dishonesty or in- 
competency of our Civil Service, but because the faction of dis- 
satisfaction to which you belong has never ceased its endeavor to 
build itself up by groundless and reckless slander of our common 
country. 

As a consequence of our defective Civil Service, you maintain, 
other countries are better represented in their Parliaments than we. 
What countries ? Is Lreland one—fighting tooth and nail for a 
hundred years, with famine and woe, with torch and bullet, and at 
last, and successfully, with rigid self-discipline and every device 
of Parliamentary skill and Constitutional right, for any represen- 
tution at all? Is Scotland better represented, that cannot build 
a railroad at Inverary without asking permission at London? Is 
England one of these countries? You certainly cannot mean 
that other countries are more equitably represented, for, as we 
give in our House of Commons a representation based impartially 
on the number of people, we present a fairness in that regard 
unknown in any other country. If you mean that we do not send 
as able men to the American Congress as are sent to European 
Parliaments, that would resolve itself into an odious comparison— 
one in regard to which your own career has placed a disability 
upon you as judge. We are not familiar in this country with Con- 
tinental Parliaments, knowing only the towering personalities like 
Bismarck in Germany, Cavour in Italy, Gambetta in France ; but 
if you seek a comparison in England, and confine it to the half 
century since you left Harvard, certainly the United States would 
not suffer. The era of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and Benton ; the 
era of Douglas, Seward, Sumner, and Fessenden; the era of 
Blaine, Hoar, Thurman, Sherman, Carlisle, and Conkling,—will 
certainly compare favorably with the corresponding era of the 
British Parliament. Where has the United States intrusted lead. 
ing positions in the House to such men as Hicks-Beach, Arthur 
Balfour, and W. H. Smith? You are probably viewing the 
Congressmen chosen by the people in the light of your own little 
shy at selecting a popular representative for the head of the 
Nation; but you will do well to remember the Prince’s rejoinder 
when the tailor complained that the company was not sufficiently 
exclusive—*‘ Does he expect it to be all tailors ?” 

With your invincible genius for unconscious contradiction and 
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self-portrayal, you admit that ‘“‘ the worst part of the corruption 
of our Civil Service is that office is a reward for political service of 
any kind,” with the result that ‘‘ when a man has got experience 
we put another man in his place!” This maudlin stuff long ago 
fell below the level of argument, fortunately for both of ** us edu- 
cated men,” since in point of this argument between you and me, 
honors will be easy. As your office was given you unquestionably 
in reward for political service, you hold the ace; but since the 
same corruption put another man in your place, your country as 
unquestionably takes the trick. 

Mr. Lowell, when in the decisive moment you decided for the 
evil side, you seem to have lost your power of distinguishing good 
from evil. Your high political morality exhausts itself in sound- 
ing words. You declaim of courage ; then throw your musket over 
your shoulder and run. You denounce corruption, yourself mil- 
dewed all over with its fungi,—if corruption is, as you say, reward- 
ing political service with office. You pause, out of breath with 
your swift rush from the defeated to the winning side, only long 
enough to condemn ‘‘ the practical politician ” for being ‘‘ first on 
one side of the question and then turning suddenly to the other.” 
You deplore our lack of greatness, and with all your strength 
you celebrate littleness. You summon “us educated men” to 
politics, and you show a solid political ignorance to the square 
inch, that, volatilized, would envelop the world in haze. While 
you have been dining and wining in England, you have lost the 
run of the United States. You stand outside, not only of party, 
but of that strong, subtle, mysterious current which is the soul 
of our real politics. Should we send our best to the convention 
of 1888, if it were to be held now, you ask, and looking around 
upon your Harvard Alumni,—you answer by implication, No ;— 
and no doubt correctly for your part of Harvard, which would strike 
as it struck before on the level of an ex-sheriff and a creature of 
accident,—the ‘‘ wooden idol ” whom you bear aloft on your 
shoulders with the shrill outery, ‘‘ These be thy Gods, O, Israel !” 
But the West, for whom in Chicago you profess a livelier hope than 
for your own Massachusetts, the West from whose greater force and 
freshness, and vitality, and Americanism you gather trust for the 
future; this great West of the keener insight and the stronger 
courage, is the same West, that, while you were dallying and shilly- 
shallying, bewailing our lack of great men and dropping finally 
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into the grasp of small men,—has built itself up year after year, 
in convention after convention, against your opposition and the 
opposition of all the sham and shoddy of your party ; built itself 
up, not of men who acted with it in convention, and acted against 
it outside of convention, but built itself up steadfastly like a 
well of adamant round that which is best and broadest in your 
cause ; made a stand for Americanism in its widest commercial 
sweep, in its loftiest attitude of continental dignity, in its ultimate 
purpose of the freedom, the happiness, the elevation of every 
human being. 

You announce that you have arrived at a time of life when 
you may fairly hang up your armor in the Temple of Janus. As 
you like. Your partiality to hanging cannot be more harmlessly 
indulged. But you must not stand in the doorway of the temple, 
and fire random shots, poisoned bullets, at your countrymen out- 
side, who are still fighting in the thick of the battle. 

** But if anybody touches my shield,” you say, ‘* possibly [ 
may answer.” 

I await your answer, with the eager desire that you may yet 
show yourself to be what your countrymen would most gladly 
believe you—a Knight without fear and without reproach. 
ARTHUR RICHMOND. 














THE SHAKESPEARE MYTH. 





II. 


Bacon knew that, sooner or later, some one would notice this 
concatenation of ‘‘ Francis,” ‘* Bacon,” ‘* NIcHOLAs,” ‘ Ba- 
cons,” ** Bacon-fed,” “Francis,” ‘ FRANcIs,” ‘* FRANCIS,” 
ete. ; “ Wiiiram,” ‘* WILLIAM,” ‘* WILLIAM,” ete. ; ‘‘ SHAKES,” 
‘* PEERE,” **‘ SHAKE” “‘SPEARE,” and the infinite shakes, spurs, 
speares, and spheres scattered through every play in the Folio; and 
would dove-tail all this into what Bacon had said in the “ De 
Augmentis,” in his essay therein upon Ciphers, about the best 
cipher of all, ‘‘ where the writing infolding holdeth a quintuple 
relation to the writing infolded,” and, having once started upon 
the scent, would never abandon the chase until he had dug out 
the cipher. 

Turn to that page, 53, of the Histories, in the fac-simile of 
the Folio, and count down from the top, counting the spoken 
words only, and not the stage directions, or names of characters, 
and the word ‘‘ Bacon ” is the 371st word from the top. Now, 
the page is 53. There are seven italic words on that column. 
Multiply 53 by 7 and the product is 371—to wit, the word 
** Bacon.” 

The next page is 54; there are twelve italics upon the first 
column ; 54 multiplied by 12 makes 648. If you start to count 
at the same place, the top of the first column of 53, and omit to 
count the words in brackets, the 648th word is the 189th word on 
the second column—to wit, ‘‘ NICHOLAS.” 

If you turn to page 67 of the same play, on the first column, 
you will find the word ‘*S. ALBongs” (Saint Albans), the name of 
Bacon’s residence, from which he took the title, when knighted, 
of ‘‘ Francis St. Albans.” There are six italic words in that 
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column. Six times 67, the number of the page, are 402. Count 
from the top of the column, and *‘ St. ALBONES” is the 402d word ¢ 

I would ask the attention of the reader to the fac-similes of 
the Folio of 1623 which accompany this article. These are well 
worth studying ; that Folio is the greatest book ever published on 
earth since man invented the first hieroglyphic. 

I cannot at this time give the rule of the cipher; I hope to 
have my book in the hands of the printer in two or three months, 
and satisfy fully the expectations of the world; but I can give 
enough, I trust, to convince any one, not absolutely steeped 
to the lips in ignorance and prejudice, that the composition is 
artificial and not natural; that it is gnarled, compressed, con- 
densed, with its weight of compact thought ; and that it is twisted 
to conform to the requirements of a mathematical cipher. 

Observe the way in which the verse is loaded with significant 
words (col. 1, page 76) : 


** The lives of all your loving complices, 
Leane-on your health, the which if you give-o’er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay.” 


What will decay ? The lives of your complices ? Lives can 
end ; can they decay ? 


** You cast the event of war (my noble Lord], 
And summed the accompt of chance, before you said 
Let us make head.” 


Why is ‘‘ my noble Lord” in brackets ? Why are ‘“ lean” “on” 
united by a hyphen ? ‘‘ Let us make head :”—was there no better 
expression for let us declare war ? 


“* It was your presurmise 
That in the dole of blows your son might drop, 
You knew he walked o’er perils on an edge, 
More likely to fall in than to get-o’er.” 


‘Dole of blows ?” ‘‘Onan edge” of what ? Could the great 
master of language, if unrestrained, have done no better thar 
this ? 

‘** And yet we ventured for the gain proposed, 
Choked the respect of likely peril feared.” 


This may perhaps sound natural enough to the reader, but I, 
who know how almost every word has been forced in, to make up 
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And then tie sower of Sco:!aad,and of Yorke 
‘To joyne with Adorrexuer, He. 
‘wer. Anda they thail. 
Hos. Yafaithitis exceedingly well aym’d, 
Her. And’cis nolitcle ceafon bids vs (peed, 
To fave our heads, by railing of a Head : 
For, beare our fclues as cuenas wecan, 
The King will alveayes thinke himin our debr, 
And thinkc, we thinke our felues vnfatished, 
Till he hath found a time to pay vs home. 
Aad fee already, haw he doth beginne 
To make vs firengers vo his lookes of love. 
‘Hot, He does, he does; wee'l be reueng’d on him. 
wer, Coulin, farewell. No further go in this, 
Then 1 by Letters frail dire@ your courfe 
When time is ripe, which will be fodainly: 
Ne (tesle to Glendower, and loe, Afertim<r. 
Where you,and las,and our powres at ance, 
AsI will fathion ix, fhall happily meete, 
To beare our fortunes.in our owne ftrong armes, 
Which now we hold az auch vncercainty,* 
Nev. Farewell Brother, we fhail thrive, Ltraft. 
_ Her Voacle,adieu: O let the houres be fhort, 
Tillfelds,and blowes,and grones,applaud our (port.exw 





Fetus Secundus. Scena Prima. 





+ — Enter a Carrscr with a Lanterne om bis hand. 

1.Car. Heigh-ho, an't be not foure by the day, Ile be 
hang'd. Charles wame is over the new Chimney, and yet 
our horfe not packs. What Oftler? 

Of. Anon,anon. 

t£ar. I prethee Tom, beate Cuts Saddle, pat a few 
Flockes ia the point : he poore ade is wrung in che wi- 
thersout of ali ceffe. 

Enter another Carrier. 

2.Cier. Peafe and Beancs are as danke here as s Dog, 
end this is the nent way to giue poore izdes the Bo ces: 

— is turned vpide downe fince Rodis che Oiler 
* 1.Car.. Poore fellow neuer ioy'd fince the price of ons 
tofe, it was the death of him. 

2. Car. I thinke this is the mof villanous houic in al 

London rode for Fleas: I am itung like a Teneh, 

t.(ar. Likea Tench? There isne're a King in Chri- 
Aendome,could be bettes bit,rben I have beene fince the 
fir Cocke. 

— Why, you wili allow vsae're a’ fourdeo, and 
thea weleake in your Chumney : and your Chamber- 
breeds Fleas tikes Loach. , se 

1.Car. What Oftier,come away,and be hangd:come 
away. 

a 1 baue aGanmon of Bacon, and two tazes of 
Ginget,to be delruered as farre as Charing-croffe. 

1.Cer. The Tarkies in my Pannier ore quite farued. 

Whac Ofer? A plague on rhee,haft chou neuer an eye in 
thy head ?Can'fnothearet? And t'were notas good a 
deed as drinke. co break che pate of thee,I ama very Vil- 
Isine, Come and be hang’d,haft no faich in thee ? 

Enter Gads-beh. 
Gad Good-morrow Carriers- What'’sa clocke? 
Car ishinke xt becwo clocke. 
Gad 1 prechee lend me thy Lanthorne to fee my Gel- 











ding in the ftadle ; 

3.Car. Nay foft U pray ye, [know a trick worth two 
of chae 

Gad. 1 prechce lend me thine, 

2.Car. I,vihen, cant tell? Lend mee thy Lanthorne 
(quoth.a) marry ile fee thee hang'd firft. 

Gad. Surta Carrier : Whataimedo you mean to come 
to London? 

2.Car, Tune enouch to poe to bed withaCandle, I 
warrant thee. Come neighbour ¢ Afmeges, wee'll call vp 
the Gentlemen, they willalong with company, far they 
haue great charge. Excuns 


Exter Chamberlaine. 


Gad. What ho, Chamberlaine ? 

Cham. At hand quoth Pick-purfe. 

Gad. , That's eveoas faire,as at hand quoth che Cham- 
berlaines For thou variefl no more from picking ot Pur- 
fes, then giuing direfiion, doth fom labourmg Thoa 
lay che plot, how, 

(bem. Good morrow Mafter Gads- Holl, it holds cure 
tadt chat I cold you yeernight. There's a Franklin in che 
wiide of Kens. hath brought cheee hundred Mackes wuh 
bim in Gold: | heard hier tell it to one of his latt 
aight as Supper ; a kinde of Auditor, one nolecaene 
éance of charge too (God knowes what) they arevp ale 
ready, ae ceil for Egges and Butter. » They will away 

sefcurly. 
, Gad, Sirsa, fthey meetenot with S.Nicholas Clarks, 
Nie give thee this aecke. 

No, ile none of it : Saprythee keep char forthe 
Hangman, for I know thou worthipft $.Nichuiss as tru- 
ly as aman of falfhood may. 

Gad., What caikef thouto me of the Hangman? If t 
hang, Ne make a fat payre of Gallowes. For, ff {nang, 
old Sir Joba hangs with mee, } aad thou know'?t hee's no” 
Starveling. Tut, there ate other Troians that } dream’ 
not of, the which (for fport lake) are content co doe the 
Profefhon fome grace ; that would (if matters fhoold bee 
lock’d into) for oun Credit fake, make all Wheie. 
Tam ioyned with noPooi-land-Rakers, no Long-fatfe 
fix-penny ftrikers, none of thefemad Muftachio-purpie- 
hu'd Maltwormes, but with Nobilicy, and Tranquilitie; 
Bourgomafters, and great Oneyers, fuch as can hclde mn,' 
fuch as will finke fooner chen {peake ; ond {peake fooues 
then drinke, and drinke fooner then pray: ‘and yer Liye, 
for they pray continually, vnto cheis Saint che Common- 
wealth ; or rather, noc ne to her, but prey an herrtor 
they ride vp & downe on her,and make hu their Boots. 

Cham. What,the Commonwealth cheis Boosese Will 
the hold out water in foule way? 

Gad. She wiil,the will; luftice hath liquor'd her. We 
fteale as in 3 Caftle,cockfure : we haue the receut of Fetn- 
feede ,we walke snuiftble, 

(bam, Nay, I thinke esther, you are mare beholding 
to the Night, thea to the Fernited, for yous walkwg to- 
viible, 

Gad, Giue me thy hand 
Thou (inajt haue 2 there in our purpofe 
As} ams true man. 

Cham,’ Nay, rather lec mee haue it, as you az¢ 3 falfe 
Theefe, - - - 

Ged. Goetoo : Home iss cormmon name to all nen. 
Bid the Offtler bring the Gelding out of the {table.” Fare- 
well,ye muddy Koauc. Exeutt. 

e3 Seema 
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Enver Prince Peyner and Pero. 

Poines. Come fheiter,(he!ter, |have removed Falfafs 
Horfe,and he fretslike a guen'd V clue, 

Prin. Stand cloit. 
7 Emer Palflafe, 

Fol. Poines,Pomer, and be hang'd Peines. 

Pron, Pesce ye fat-hidney d Ra(call, what a brawling 
doft thou keepe 

Fas. What Poines. Hal? 

Prin, Heis walk'd wp co the cop of che hill, Ile go feck 
him 

Fal, 1 »m accurfi co rob in chat Theefe chat 
Rafcall hack remoued my ee a tied him Tknow not 
where. Ji] trauell but foot by che fquire further a 
foore, I frall breake my winde. Well, I dowbt nor but 
co dye 2 faire deach for ali this, if] (cape hanging for kil- 
ling thac Regue, Ihaue (orfworne his company hourely 
any time this two and twenry yeare, & yet | am bewitche 
with the Rogues company, If che Rafcall have nox given 
me medicines co make me leue him, Ile behang’d;it could 
not be elfe: 1 haue drunke Medicines, Poimer, Hai, 8 
Plagvevpon you boch, Bardolph, Peto: Ie Rarue ere | 
reba foore further. And ‘twere not as good a deede as to 
deinke, to curne Truc~man, and to leaue thefc Rogues, } 
am the verie@ Variet that ever chewed with s Tooth 
Eight yards of vnewen geound, is threefcore & ten miles 
afoor with me : and the Rony-hearred Villaines knowe it 
well enough. A plsgue vpoa’r, when Theeues cannot be 
crue oneco another. They infile. 

Whew : a plague light vpor you all, Giue my Horfe you 
Rogves _— my Horfe,and be hang'd. 

Prin. Peace ye fat gatres, bye downe, lay thine eare 
clofe co the ground, and lift if thou can beare the tread of 
Trauetlers. 

Fol. Have you any Leavers to lift me vp aga 

downe ? Ile not beare mine owne fleth fo far afoot again, 

for all the coine in thy Fathers Exchequer. What s pisgue 

meane yeto colt me thus? 

Prin. Thou ly'ft.chou are nor colced,thou art vacoleed, 

Fal. 1 prethee good Prince Mal,help me tomy horfe, 
if 


onne. 
Prin, youR . thalt { be your Oftler? 
Fal. Go hang thy felfe in chine owne heire-apparant- 
Garters: If Tbe tane, ile peach for this: and] have not 
Ballads made on all, and fung to filehy tunes, let a Cup of 
Sacke be my poyfoa: when aief is fo forward, & a foore 
too, I hace it 


Enter G adr. hil, 


Gad. Stand. 

Fal. Sol do again my wilt, 

Pein. O'tis our Server, | know his voyce * 

Bardolf, what newes? 

Bar. Cafe ye.cale ye ; on with your Wizards, there's 


tothe Kings Exchequer, 

Fol. You lie you roguc, tis going to the Kings Tauern. 
Gad, There's enough to make vs all. 

Fal, To be hang’d 





mony of the Kings commuag downe the bill, ‘as going | 





| 
| 


Prin, Youfoure Chall font them in the netrow Lane: 
Ned and 1, will waike lower; if they {cape from yeveen. 
counter, then chey light on vs. 

Pero, But how many be of them? 

Gad, Some enghr or ten, 

Fal. Will chey nos rob vs? 

Pring What.a Coward Sis John Paunch? 

Fal. Indeed | am not lebnof Gaurt your Grandfather; 
but yet oo Coward, Hal. 

Pron, Wee'l leavethat to the ptoofe, 

Poin. Sutra lacke, thy horfe Rands behinds the hedg, 
when chon need’ft hin, there chou (halt finde him. Fare | ° 
well,and Nand fait. 

Fel, Now cannot I firike him,if { fhoald be hang'd. 

Prin. Ned, where are our difguiles ? 

Poin, Heere hard by : Stand clofe. 

Fal. Now my Matters, happy man behis dole, hay Ts 
euery man to his bufinefie. 


Erser Tvauellers, 

Tra. Come Nerghbor: the boy thall leadeour Horfes 
downe the hill : Wee'l walke a-fo0t awhile and cale our 
Legges 

Therwes, Stay. 

Tra, Selubiefle vs, 

Fal. Sicike: down with them, cut the villains threates, 
2 whorfon Cacerpiliars . Becon-fed Knawes, they hate vs 
youth ; downe with them ficece them, 

Tra. O,we are vndone,both we andours for euee. 

Fal. Hang ye gorbellied knaues,are yow vadone ? No 
ye Fae Chuten I would your flare were heere, On Bo 
cons on, what ye knaues? Yong men mud hue, you ze 
Grand lurers,are ye ¢ Wee'l iure ye sfarch, 

Heere they rob them,aud them Eorer the 
Prince and Panes. 

Prin. The Thecues hane bound the True-men : Now 
could thou and | rob the Theeues,and go menly to Lon. 
don, 1 would be argument tor a Weeke, Laughter fora 
Moneth,and a good ieft for ever 

Peynes. Stand clofe, t heare chem comming, 


Enser Theemes again. 

Fal. Come my Matters, let vs (hare,end chen rohorife 
before day : andthe Peinceand Poynes bee not two ar. 
rand Cowards, there’s no equity Mirring. There’s no moc 
valour in that Poynes,than in a wilde Ducke, 

Prin, Your ; 

Pon. Villsines 
oc they are (hareng she Prince and Paynes fot vpon them», 

The cllrun away the booty bebsnd them. 

Prence, Got with much easfe. Now merrily to Horfe. 
The Theeues are (cattred,and poficR with fear fo rong. 
ly, chat they dare not mect cach ocher : exch takes his fel- 
low fos ast ct. Away good Ned, Palffaffe {weares to 
death.and Lards che leane earth as be walkes long :wer't 
not for laughing! fhould pitry him. 


Pown, How the Rogue roar'd, Excunt. 





Scana Tertia. 





Enter Hotfyxere ,veadsng a Letter. 
Bat for Pavcathnns, meh Ieould bee weleontentedte 


be thee, on reppet? of tbe tows I beare your boxfe. 





He 
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part of a cipher sentence, can see the lines of the mortar in the 
awkward masonry. 


** What bath then befallen / 
Or what hath this bod enterprize bring forth 
More tkan this being which was like to be.” 


Read that last line over, and read it slowly : 
** More than this being which was like to be.” 


It sounds like an extract from Mark Twain’s recent essay on 
‘* English as she is taught.” 

Any one who will read that column will observe the forced and 
unnatural construction of the sentences, and the crowding in of 
significant words, with hardly enough of smaller words to bind 
them together. The necessities of the cipher sometimes con- 
strain the writer to make the sentence ungrammatical, as in that 


“ Or what hath this bold enterprize bring forth.” 
See how the larger words are crowded together in these lines : 


‘** Turns insurrection to religion, 
Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts.” 


Then turn to page 75, and observe how arbitrarily the words 
are bracketed. Note, on column one, this line : 


‘*IT ran from Shrewsbury [my noble Lord].” 


Farther down we have: 


** But speak [Morton]. 
Tell thou thy Earle his Divination lies.” 


Then take the last line on that column : 
** You are too great to be [by me] gainsaid. 
On the second column of 75 we have: 


“*T cannot think [my Lord] your son is dead.” 
“*From whence [with life] he never more sprung up.” 


No printer in the world would set up these sentences in that 
fashion unless he was especially directed to do so, 
But, it may be said, this, perhaps, was the custom of the time 
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or of the author. Turn to page 73, given here in fac-simile, and 
you will find but three words in brackets; you will not find a 
single word in brackets on the whole of page 72; there is one on 
page 71, none on page 70, none on page 69, and one on page 68. 
Now, the two plays, ‘‘ lst and 2d Henry IV.,” are continuous ; 
the former ends with the battle of Shrewsbury, and the other 
begins with the bringing of the news of the battle to the Earl of 
Northumberland. ‘The cipher narrative runs continuously from 
one to the other. And yet on the last six pages of ‘‘ Ist Henry 
IV.” there are but five words in brackets, while on the first six 
pages of “2d Henry IV.” there are two hundred and forty-two 
words in brackets. 

One of the most curious specimens of bracketing is on the 
second column of page 78, ‘‘ 2d Henry IV.,” which is printed in 
the Folio as follows : 

** Much more, in this great worke 
(Which is {almost} to plucke a Kingdome downe 


And set another up], should we survey 
The plot of Situation.” 


Here we have a bracket of one word inside of a bracket of 
eleven words. And here we see that same crowding together of 
incoherent words necessitated by the cipher, 

“Should we survey 
The plot of Situation.” 

Now observe the way in which words are hyphenated in these 
fac-similes : ** Well-known,” ‘* post-horse,” and ‘* peasant-towns” 
(column 1, page 74), are well enough ; but consider that combina- 
tion near the bottom of the same column : 


** And this Worme-eaten-Hgale of ragged stone.” 


** Worm-eaten stone” is something out of the common order ; 
but why unite ‘* worm-eaten-hole” in one word ? 

Then take the last lines on that column : 

“ From Rumors Tongues; 
They bring smooth-Comforts-false, worse than True-wrongs.” 

There is not a compositor in Christendom who would set up 
those words in that fashion unless he was absolutely ordered to do 
80. 


On the last six pages of ‘Ist Henry IV.” there are twenty- 
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two hyphenated words; on the first six pages of ‘‘2d Henry 
IV.” there are eighty-three. 

Think of printing ‘‘the horse he rode on,” ‘the horse he 
rode-on,” as it is on the first column of page 75. 

Now, must not all these facts go far to convince any reasonable 
mind that there is something strange and unusual in the con- 
struction of this text ? 


Consider now attentively the first column of page 74. There 
are on it ten words in brackets and twelve words in italics. But 
one of the words in brackets is the compound word ‘‘ post-horse.” 
If this is counted as two words, we have then eleven words in 
brackets ; so that the first column of page 74 will yield us three 
numbers, ten, eleven, and twelve. We have seen how the words 
« NicHo.as,” ** Bacon,” and ** St. ALBANS” occupied the position 
on the column obtained by multiplying the number of the page 
by the number of italics on the column. 

Now, there are in scene one, of Act Ist, **2 Henry IV.,” three 
pages, 74, 75, and 76. If we multiply these numbers by the three 
numbers we have found on the first column of page 74, to wit : 
10, 11, and 12, we have the following numbers: 740, 750, 760, 
814, 825, 836, 888, 900, and 912. . 

Let us take the first number, 740. If the reader will count 
the words from the top of the first column of page 74, counting 
only the words of the text, omitting the stage directions and names 
of the characters, and also the words in brackets, and counting 
each compound word as one word, he will find that the 740th word 
is the word ** volume.” But if he will count, in the same way, and 
go up the first column of page 75, instead of down, he will find 
the 740th word to be the word *‘maske.” These are surely very 
significant words. Let us make this plainer. 

There are 532 words on page 74. The count then stands : 


BD. 00 Fe Bhs cndnacecewcsencs «a: svscccscsscee ckeseie 740 

Deduct the words on page 74. ..........65 ceeeeeeees 532 
208 = volume. 
208 = mask, 


Now, if we commence at the beginning of column one, page 
75, and count forward and down the column, we have as the 
740th word the 293d word on the second column of page 75, to 
wit, ** Ais ;” up the column it is the word *‘ greates?.” 
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Now, begin again at the top of the second column of page 
73, and count backwards and down the second column of page 72, 
and the 740th word is the word ‘‘ therefore,” the 334th word, 
while up the column it is the word ‘* image.” 

We saw that after deducting the words on page 74 from 740 
there were 208 words left. Now, carry this remainder back to 
the beginning of the scene, on page 73, and count forward and 
down, and the 208th word is the 129th word on the second column 
of page 73, and it is the word ‘* shown.” 

Again, if you commence to count from the top of the second 
column of page 74 forward and down, the 740th word is ** say,” 
the 45th word on the second column of page 75, while up the col- 
umn it is “* upon,” the 464th word, 

Again, if we commence to count at the top of the first column 
of page 74, and backwards, the 740th word down the second 
column of page 72 is the word ** bu?,” the 50th word ; while up the 
same column it is the word “ own.” 

But if I go much further I shall let out more of the cipher than 
my publishers will deem prudent. Here we have the words say, 
greatest, image, shown, upon, his, volume, but, mask, own ; each 
one of which is the 740th word from a well-defined starting point. 
They are the component parts of a sentence like this : ‘ I was in 
the greatest fear that they would say that the image shown upon 
the title-leaf of his volume was but a mask to hide my own face.” 
I will even be obliging enough to point out some of these words : 
*« fear” is the 234th word, second column, page 75; ‘‘ ¢ifle-leaf” 
is the 201st word, column one, page 75; ‘‘ hide” is the 54th word, 
second column, page 72; and ‘* face” the 57th word on the same. 
Now, let the ingenious reader see if he can piece out the rest of 
the sentence with the aids I have given him. 

But it is a ‘‘ volume” of plays; and here we have the word 
‘‘ plays.” Multiply 74 by 12, the number of italics on the 
column, and the result is 888:—three eights in a row, a quite 
unusual arrangement of figures. Now begin to count from the 
top of column one, page 72; the 888th word is the word “ plays.” 
If we count up the column the 888th word is the word “or,” the 
195th word ; the sentence is, ** plays or shows,” ** shows” being the 
Elizabethan word for exhibitions. The ** shows” will be found on 
page 76; it is the 272d word, and the 888th from a certain start- 
ing point, which the reader must find out—if he can. 
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Ruut feeing chou fall’R on me fo luckily, 
I will a(lay thee «fo defend thy feirc. 
Dow, I feare thou are another counterfeit: 
And yet infaith chou bear’ thee likes Kings 
But mine I am fure chou ert,wiaere thou be, 
Andthes I winthee.. They fizit, rhe K.being in danger, 
Enver Prisce. 
Prin. Hold vp they head wile Scot,or thou art like 
Newer to hold it vp agsine : che Spirits 
Of valismt Sheriy Stafford, Biame,ace in my Armesy 
Itis the Prince of Weles chet threarens chee, 
Who never promifeth, our te meanes to pay. 
They Fighs, Damglas fyetb, 
Cheerely My Lord: how fere’s your Grace? 
Sir Nicholas Gawfey hath for fuccour fent, 
And fo hath (iften : He co Clifton firaighe. 
met i a breath awhile. 
Thou haft redeem'd thy loft opinion, 
And fhew’d thou mak’ tt fome cender of my life. 
In this faire refcue thou haft brought to mee, 
Pria, O heaven, they did me too criich iniary, 
That eucz faid | hearkned to yous death. 
I fiz were fo, 1] might haue let zlone 
The iofutting hand of Dowgias over you, 
Which would haue bene as (peedy in your end, 
As all the peyfonous Potions in the world, 
Aad (au'd ibe Treacherous labour of your Sonne. 
K. Make vp ta (diften Vie to Sit Nickolas Ganfep Ene 
Emer Hot{pe>. 
Brot, Mi miftake not, thou art Harry Mormonth, 
Fris. Thow {peal as if | would deny my mame. 
Hor, My nzms is Harrie Perecie. 
Prie Whythen] feea very valiant rebel of that name, 
Tamthe Prince of Wales,and thinke aot Perey, 
To hhate with me in glory any more ¢ 
T wo Starres keepe not cheir marion inene Sphere, 
Wor can one Englzad brank sa double reigne, 
Of tan Percy and the Prines of Wales. 
Hot, Not {hallit Harry, for the houre ss come 
To end the one of vs; and would to heaaen, 
Thy nsasein Armes, were now as great as mice. 
Prix. UWemake it greacer.cte | parc from cher, 
And all the budding Honors on thy Cre, 
Ile crop,tomake a Garland for my head. 
Hor. [ cannelonger brooke chy Vanities. 
Emer Felafe 
Fg. Well faid Pral,co it fal Nay yoo thal findeno 
Boyes play heere,I can tell vou. 
Enter Dewglaz be fights with Fal, affe whe fals down 
ct fbe were dead. The Prince billesh Persie. 
Has. Dh Harry,thou haf rob’d me of my youth : 
! betcer brooke rhe loffe of brittle life, 
Then thofe prasd Titles chou hat wonne of me, 
They wound my chaghes worfe,chen the (word my Aeth: 
But thought’s the Mlaue of Life smd Life, Times tovic; 
And Tiene, that cakes furacy of ali the world, 
Mufthaue a ftop. O, I could Prophefie, 
Bat thar the Earth,2nd che cold hand of death, 
Lyet on my Tongue : No Percy,thouart du 


Fighe. 


And food fora 

Prin” For Wormes brave Percy Farewell grevt hearts 
Bil-weau"4 Ambition how much art how Guunke? 
Wben chat chis bediz did comaine a fpirit, 








So many of his fhadowes thou bait mer, A Kingdome for it was wo {mali 5 bound ; 
And notthe very King, I hsue cwo Boscs But now ewo paces ef the vileS Eerth 
Seeke Pareyand thy felfe aout che Field ; Isroomeenough. This Earth that beares the éexd,' 


Beares not aliue fo ftour a Gentlerean, 
if chou wer'sfen idle of curicfie, 
I Should not make fo greats thew ofZeale, 
But let my fauours hice thy mangled fzce, 
And enen in thy behalfe Tle chanke my fcifa 
Fosdoirg thele fayre Ries of Tendcrneffe. 
Adheu,and take chy prsife wich thee to heauen, 
Thy ignoray fleepe with thers the grave, 
But not rememb:ed in thy Eoitaph. 
What? Old Acquaintance? Could nor af? shis Aelh 
Keepe in a little lifes Poore lacke,farewell; 
J could have bectes fhac’d a bezcer san, 
O, I fhould havea heauy mitie of thee, 
If I were mutch in love with Vanity. 
Death hatinet Mrucke fo fac a Deere today, 
Thongh Geater inthis bloody Fisy: 
Imbowe!!’d wil | {ee thee by and by, 
Tuli chen, in blood, by Noble Pereie lye. Exit. 
Palficffs rifech wp. 
Fal/t. Ynbowe!l d? If thou imbowell mee ro day, Ie 
ive you lesus to powder me,and ezt me too co morew,. 
‘wastime co counterfet, cr that hotte Termagant Scot, 
had paid me feo; and fot too. Councerfeir? Lam no coun. 
terfere: co dye, istabes counterfeit, for hecis bur! the 
couazerfeit of aman,who bath not che life of am2n; Bur 
te councerfcie dying, when aman thereby hweth,is to he 
Ro countericit, bus the true and pesfcQ image of tife in-| 
deede, The bercer pare of Valour, is Diferetion s in the 
which betcer pace, | have faued ay life. Lam affeside off 
this Gun-powder Percy though he be dead. How if hee 
fhould counterfeitreo, and mic? iam afceid hec would} 
prous che herrer councerfeit:therefore llemake him fure: 
yea,and Ble fwearc t kild him, Why may nat hice rife as 
wel! 2s I sNothing confates me but cyes, and no-beie 
fees me. Therefore ficta,with a neve wound m your thigh 
come you along me. Takes Hotfurre on kis backs, 
Ester Priace and lobn of Laacafter. 
Prin. Come Srethe: dabe, full Braucly ha chow fieth: 
thy Misden fword. 
debn. Sut fof, who have we heere? 
Did younct rel] me this Fat man was dead ? 
Prin, 1 did, i faw bim dead, 
Breathleffe,and Sleeding on thz ground: Art chow aliwe? 
Or is tt tancafie chat playes pon our eye-fight ? 
I prechce Speake, we will nox rruft our eyes 
Withou: our eares, Thou art not whas thou feem'R. 
Fai. No, thaa’s ceztaine : | am nota double mas ; bur} 
if} beact Lacke Falfafc,.hen aml alacke : There is Per- 
@ if your Facher wrill do me any Honor, fo: ifnot,let him 
kill che next Pereiehiméelic. Llooke to becither Easte or 
Duke, can affere you. 
Pree. Why.Percy kill’ dey felfe, and fav thee dead. 
Fai. Did’ thow? Lord, Lord, how che world is given 
to Lying? I geaune you I was downe, andout ef Breath, 
and fo was he, bur we rofe both ac an inftane.snd foughe} 


along houre by Shrewsburie clocke. If! bec beiee-} 
ved,fosif chem chat thoald sewsrd Valour, beare} 
the inne vpon their owne heads. Netake’t onmy desth 


7 gaue him this wound in the Thigh: if che man wvere a 
hive,and woald deny it,3 would nuke himeacea petce 
of my furoed. 

. ohn. This isthe trangeR Tele that e’re Theard. 





Prix. This is the fraenge® eee eee 
‘omnes 
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Com: bring you loggsge Nodly on your bucket 

rot my part.ti a bye cosy do thee prace, 

Ble gil dic wrath che happic® ccarmmes f have, 

eo Korrest us founded, 

The Tarrspers found Retreat the day is curs: 

Come Brocher, let's coche higbeft of che field, 

To fer whar Frieods are limag,whearedead. = Exewnr 
Pal. Tie follow as they fey, tor Reward, Hee thatre- 
wards meheauen reward him. If 1 do grow greac again, 
Te grow lefle ? For Me porge, and Icauc Sacke, lve 
cleaaly,as a Noblemsn (hozld do. fa 


Scana Quarta. 


The Trempers fewer. 
Esser rhe Kong, Prince of Wales, Lord lots of Lancafte 
Earle of welt meriand, o2h wrafe & 
Varnes Prifaners. 


Kiag. Thus ever did Rebellica finde Rebuke 
Ul-(pirked WoreeRer, die we not fend Grace, 
Perdon,and cearmes of Coxe co 21! of you ¢ 
Aad wou!d’Q thou ane 0G: offers contrary ? 
Mifufe the tenor of thy Kiofmaris waft? 
Three — vpon ow party Juice to day, 
A Nobte Earle.and many a creature elfe, 
Had beene ave this houre, 
¥ take a Chnfhan thou had'ft truly bore 
win out Armes, crue latelligence. 
wer. What! haue done, my fafery vrg’d me to 








T Casbrace shis fortune patiently, 
Since not to be auoycded., it fats on mee, 
Xing. Beare Wosceftes to death.and Vereen too: 
Other Céfenders we will pzufe vpon. 


Ext woreeflerand U crass. 
How the Field ? 


Pra. The Noble Scot Lord Dewglas, when hee fay 
The forrane of che day quite carn’d from biw, 
The Noble Percy flaine,and all his men, 

Vpon the foor of feare fled wich che reft; 
And faiog trom a hili, be was fo brurz'd 
That the pertucrs tooke hima ae at 
The Domgdas ie, anid I befeech your Grace. 
I may ditpofe of hun. 

Xeog. Withall my heart, 

Pron. Then Brovher fobs of Lancaiter, 

To youthis honoutatic bouncy frail belong : 
Goto the Den ziss.a0d deliner him 

Voco hes pleefure, ranfomleife and free : 

His Valour fhewae vpan oar Crefts co day, 
Haihcaoghe ws howto cherith fuch high deeds, 
Euen w the bef ome of our Aduerfaries. 

Kueg.> Then chis remames : that we diuide ouz Powes. 
Yoo Sonne fobs ated ay Covfin Weltmesiand 

Towart’s Yorke (ial bend you, withyour deereft ' 
To mex Noreharaterland,and the Prelate Scvecps, 
Who(as we heare are bufily in Armes. 


My Sclfe, 2e¢ you Soane Harry will cowards Wal 
To fight with Glendewer,and the Barle of March, 


Rebcilion in chis Land thal ole his way, 

Meeting use Checke of tach another day ; 

And itnce ches Buftnetfc fo tarre 1s done, 

Let ws nec !cave cli all cas owne be weonne. Lasm. 





FINIS. 
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The Second Part of Heasy 





Containing his Death : and the Coronation 
of King Henry the Fift. 





eAtlus Primus. Sctena Printése 





InpvcTrrom 


Scena Secunda, 





Enter Rersonr. 


Pen your Eares : For which of you will ftop 
¢ vent of Hearing, when loud Rlewsr fpeakes? 
L, trom the Orient, to the Grooping Welt 


(Making’che winde my Poft-horfe) Rill wafold 
‘The A&s commenced on this Ball of Earth, 


Vpon.tny Tongue, concinuzll Slanders ride, 

The which, in euery Language, pronounce, 
Stuffing the Eares of them with falfe Reports . 

I (peake ace, while covert Enmitie 

(Wer the fale of Safecy)wounds the World : 
And who bur Runpur; who but orely I 

Make fearfuli Multers, and prepar'd Defence, 
Whil'f che bigge yeare, fwolne with fome other griefes, 
Is chought with childe, by che flerne Tyrant, Warre, 
And no fach matter? Reaorr, is a Pipe 

Blowhe. dy Surmiics, Teloufhes, Comedtures; 

And of fo eafie, and fo plainc a Rop, 

That che blunt Monfter, with encounted heads, 
The &ill difeordant) wanering Multitude, 

Can play vpon it. Bor whacneede I thus 

ly well_knowne Body to Anathomize 

Among my houlho!d? Why is Rumear heere? 

Trun before King Harrie/ ebtory, 

Who in a bloodie field by Shrewsburie 

Hath beacen downe yong Her/purre aud his Troopes, 
Quenching che fame of bold Rebellion, 

Even withche Rebele blood. But what meaneT 

To fpeake fo true at irl? My Office is 

Tonoyfe abroad, chet Harry UNtonmenth fell 
Vader cht Wrath of Noble Horpurrer Swand 

And thac the King, before the Dowglas Rage 
Stoop’dhis Annoinced tread, ss bow asdesthe 

This have { rumour’d through the peafant-Townesy 
Berweene che Royall Field of Shrewsburie, 
Andthis Worme-ezten-Hole of rapped Stone, 
Where Hocfpurres Father, old Northumberland, 
Lyes crafty ficke, TRE Poftes come tying on, 
And uot a man of them brings other newes 


Then they haue fearn'd of Me.’ From Ramenrs Ton 
They bring fmocth-Comfors-feifz, worle then True. 
Wrongs. 2 Exx. 








Excer Led Bardol{, and the Porttre 


L.Bar, Who keepesthe Gare heere hea? 
Whereis the Earle? 
Por, What thai [ fay you sre? 
Bar. Tellthow the Earle 
Ther the Lord Berdnfs doth ertend him heere. 
Per. His Lordfip is walk'd torth into the Orchard, 
Pleafe it your Honor, knecke but az the Gate, 
And he hienfelfe wil! anfwer- 
Emer Nor:bumberlend. 
L.Ber. Keere comes the Earle. 
Nor. What newes Lord Berdo'fe? Ev'tryminure now 
Should be ube Father of fome Straragem; 
The Times are wilde : Conrention (like 2 Norfe 
ull of high Feeding) madly hach broke leofe, 
And beares downe afl before hum, 
_L Bar. Noble Earle, 
I bring you certaine newes from Shrewsbury 
Nor. Good,and heaven will. 
L.Bar, As good ashegrrean with: 
The King is amo wounded to the death ¢ 
And ia the Fortune of my Lord your Sonne, 
Prince Harri {lzine out-right: and borh the Blewre 
Kiul'd by che hand of Dowg/ar, Yong Prince /obm, 
And Weftmerland, and Staford, fled the Field, 
And FH 2ris SAowmoxth's Brawne (che {tal ke Git Led) 
Is prifoner prow Soane. O fach aDay, 
= fought, fo follow'd, znd fo fairely wonae) 
ame riot, cill now, co dignific che Times 
Since Cefers Formunes. 
Nor. How it this deriu'd? 
Saw you the Field? Came you from Shrewsbury ? 
LBer.l Spake with one (my L.)that came fro thence, 
A Gencleman well bred,and of good name, 
That freely render’d ee for true. 
Nor. Heere comes my Séruant 7remers,whorn I fent 
On Tuefday Lait, to liften after Newes- 
Enter Trams, 
L.Bar.. My Lord,I over-zod himon the way, 
And he ts furnith’d with no certainties, 
More then he (hoply may rersile from me, 
Na Now Travers, what good tidings comes {5 you? 
> Ls , Tra. 
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The fecond Par: of K ing Henny the Fowrth. 





Tra. My Lord, Sir tobe Um fous turn 2 me backs 
With foyfull rydings;and (being betrer hers'¢} 
Our-rod me. Aer nim, came fpecriag head 
A Gentleman (almoft fere-fpeatwitt ipeed) 
That ftopp’d by me, to dreath his t lnodied horfe, 
He ask’d the way cto Cheer : Aad of him 
I did demand what Newes irom Shrewsbury 3 
tHecold me, tiuaz Rebellion had iii lucke, 
And that sation Peretes Spurre was ec! t, 
Wich chet he gaue his able Horfe the head, 
And bending torwards ftrocke his ablehecies 
Again the — of his poore Iede 
Vp tothe Rowell head, and Ranting fo, 
He feem din renning, co dewoure the way, 
Craving no longer queition. 
North. Ma? Actioes 
Szid he yong Harrie Persyes Sorarre was cold? 
(Ot Het-Syurrs,coideSpurre?) thas Rebcliicn, 
Bisd cnet ail locke? 

£.Ba My Lord : fle tel! you what. 
Tfmy yong Lord your Sonne,haue noc the day, 
Vpon mine Honor, for a filken poict 
Tc giue my Barony. Neyer caike of it. 

Mar W by thould the Géniieman that rodt by Traxrs 
Ciue then tuch Inflances of Lefle¢ 

L.Ba, Who,he? 

Fle wes fom hielding Fellow, thai had Rolac 
The Harfe he rede-on : and vooa my life 
Speake at aduenture, Locke,here comes mere Neves. 


Eacer UU rtea. 


Wer. Yer; this mans brow, hike tog Tielo-kad, 
Fore-tels the Natere of a Trugicke Vehtm: : 
So lcokes the Scrond, when the Impetious Flcod 
Hath left 2 witneft Vfurpation, 
Say OSrion, did't thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

Pier, Lan from Shrewsbury (my Noble Lord) 
Wherehatefull death put on his vglicit Maske 
To frigh: our parry, 

‘North. How doth my Sonne,and Brgther? 
Thou crembi'ft; and the whirenefIc in ch Checke 
Ls apter then chy Tongue, to tell chy Errand, 
Eucn fucha man, fo feiat, fo {picitlefe, 
Sa dull, fo dead iw looke, fo one, 
Drew Friaas Cariaine,in the dead of night, 
And wou!d haosceld him, Half? his Troy was bum’. 
But Priam: che Fire.ere he his Tongu€é? 
f.nc I, my Percses death, ere thou Hit 
This, thow would’fl (a7 : Yout Sonne snd thes,ead thus: 
Your Brother, thus : So fought the Neble Lawgla, 
Stovping my greedy eare, with cheir bold deeds 
Bui in theend (ro ftop mine Eare indeed) 

hafta Sigh, to blow away this Praife, 

Ending with Brother, Sanoe,and sll are dead, 

24ar. Dowzlas is luing.and Beother,yers 
Bat for my Lord, Some, - , 

‘WVorth, Why, he is dead, 
See wha? ¢ ready congue Sefpition hath : 
He that but fearcs the ching he wou!d noe 
Hath by Inftin@,knowelec ce from others 
Thac what he feard, is chanc'd, Yer {penke(2sersen) 


\efd 
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Yous Spirit lt 290 true, your Foeres too cercaine, 
North. Voi for al thin (ay ner tha: Perrnrccad, 
I fee 2 frrange Coafesion in thire Eye :. 
Thoe fhak’ thy hesd, znd hold’A it Feare, or Sizae, 
Tofpeakes truth. 7he be Maine, fe7 fo: 
The Tongue fends not, that coperts his deerh 3 
And he doth finne chaz doth beiye the dead: 
Not he, which fopes the dead is not alive: 
Yer the fr ft bringer of ve awelcome Newet 
Hath but aloofing Office; snc his Torgus, 
Sounds ever #fier a3 2 fullen Reii 
Remembred, knolling « departing Friend, 
L2Ze.. Veonnet chinke(my Lord}your foniodesd, 
Jter, 18 ferry, I fhould foree pou t0 belemne 
Thee, whith { would to heeura, I had nos feone. 
But thefe mine eyes,faw bim in bisody Aere, 
Rene’ ring frins quittance (sveaticd,-nd ovt-breatty’d) 
To Harris Memaeh whofe frit wrath bere down 
The newer-denared Percie ta tine earth, 
From whence{withlife)hendtr more fragyp, 
In fewy his death (whofe fririt lent a fire, 
Even to the culleft Peazant in his Campe) 
Being bruited once, tocke fire and heate ewsy 
From the beft temper’d Coursge in hic Trooper, 
For from his Metcie, veas his Perty fiexi'd ; 
Which once,in him abaied, ali che re 
Turn'don rhemfelues, like dull ws hesuy Leads 
And asthe Thing, that's heaty init felfe, 
Vponenforeement Dyes with gresze® fpeede, 
So did ous Men;hesuy in ——— lofie, 
Lend to this weight, fuch lighinefie with cheiz Fesre, 
That Arrowes fed noz fwitter coward thei: ayme, 
Then did our Soldiers (zyming at xheirfs fry) 
Fly from the fieid. Then was Gra: Noble Werczter 
Toa toone tang peifoner : ond tint firigo> Scot, 
(The bloody Dawglzs) whoie welbledovring (y:2rd 
Hod chree times fisine ch’sppesrence of the nls, 
Gan vaile his fiomacke. and did grace che fheme 
Of thofe chaz curn’d their backes : and in hie Riche, 
Stumbling in Feaze,westauke. The famme of 61, 
Is, that the King hath wonne: sad heh fene out 
A {peedy power, to encounter you my Lord, 
Vader the Condu& of youg Lancafter 
And Wellm<zlend,” This is the Nowes a7 FN, 
North, For this.5 fhali have time enough to moume, 
In Poyfon,thereis PhyGcks: this newer 
am mean te made rac fickty 
Being ficke, have in lome mesfure made me well. 
And asthe Wrerch, whofe Feazer-wealmed icynts, 
Like firengthletie Xindges buckle wnder lift, 
Impatient of his Fit, breakes fike a fre 
ofhis keepersermes : Exon fo, my Licches 
\ Weak’ned with greefe) being now ingag’a with geothl, 
Are thrice themfelues. Hence therefore thou aice aut) 
A {calie Gsunilet new with ioynce ot Steele 
Mu gloue thie hand, And heare tion ficaly Qeotiy 
Thee est s guard roo wentan forthe haad, 
Which Princes, fiefa'd with Congue? s7me to bit. 
Now biade my B-owes with J approach 
The regged’® hoare,that Tine Oot pight care bring 
To frowne vpon th’enrag’d Nerthumbertend, 
Let Heawen kiffe Earth : now bet nor Natures had 











Tell thou chy Earle, his Divination Lies, Keepe the wilde Flood confn'd : Let Order 
Aod I will cake it, as 2 fweer Difgrace. And ler the world no ioager bes Race 
Aad make ches rich, for doing me fach To feede Contention in a lin “ting Ag : 
MMe, VenaneoguninGpan guile Bat les ane {pirat of the Firitborue Caian 
94447 g SOS  Reigre: 
In Ora cketim Al an Grac kilt 33 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MYTH. 63 


But the most conclusive proof that these plays are cipher- 
work, is found in an illustration which I have already given to 
the public, but which is so unique and conclusive that it will bear 
repetition. 

I have shown that page 75 multiplied by the 12 italics on first 
column of page 74 yielded 900; and that page 76, the last page 
of the scene, multiplied by 11, the words in brackets, counting 
‘* post-horse ” as two words, made 836, 

Now what I have already shown indicates that Bacon is talk- 
ing in the cipher narrative about the ‘ plays or shows,” and the 
fact that somebody’s image, or picture, was but a mask for his own 


face. We was afraid of this being found-out. ** Found out” wasa 


very pregnant phrase for a man who lived and moved for years 
under such a perilous disguise. He was afraid that it would be 
** found out” that he wrote the plays with a treasonable intent ; 
for the playing of ‘‘ King Richard II.,” was one of the counts in 
the prosecution which eventually cost Essex his head. He was 
afraid that it would be ‘‘found-out” that he, a scion of the 
nobility, the son of a Lord Chancellor, and nephew of a Lord 
Treasurer, had eked out his miserable income by sharing with 
Shakspere the proceeds of the plays; the pence and shillings 
taken up from the dirty rabble of London at the gate of the play- 
house. Hence we might naturally look for ‘* fouwnd-out ” in this 
narrative about plays and shows and volumes and masks. 
** Found-out” was probably engraved on Bacon’s heart. 

And here we find it in the cipher : commence at the top of the 
first column of page 74, and count forward and down the first 
column of page 75, omitting to count the words in brackets, and 
counting the hyphenated words like ‘“ well-known,” as one word, 
and the 836th word will be found to be the word “found,” the 
304th word on the first column of page 75. Now commence again 
at the top of the next page, and count in the same way, and the 
836th werd is the word ‘‘ ou?,” the 389th word on the second column 
of page 75. Thus we have the compound word ‘* found-out.” 

We saw that page 75, multiplied by the 12 italic words on the 
first column of page 74, yielded 900. 

Let us begin to count again from the same points, but count- 
ing iv the words in brackets, and counting each of the hyphen- 
ated words separately, and the 900th word from the top of page 
74 is that same 304th word, on the first column of page 75, the 


a 


—— 


1 
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word ‘* FouUND.” And if we commence at the top of page 75 and 
count the same way, the 900th word is that same 389th word, ‘“‘ouT.” 

In other words, the two words, ‘‘fownd” and ‘ out,” do 
double duty by two different modes of counting, from the same 
starting points; and the number of bracket words and hyphens 
between the top of column one of page 74 and anterior to the 
word ‘‘ found” is precisely the difference between 836 and 900! 
And again, the number of bracket words and hyphens between 
the top of column one, page 75, and the word “‘ out” is precisely 
the difference between 836 and 900! 

Let me state the proposition like a sum in arithmetic : 


Se ee OF cbbandeccsan s4ndsedcnes acsecedsscessesinnesaeeenss 836 
DELO Didienecheen puidunnuba cidec<dbubneeheskeeunanh .... 900 
Words on Ist column, p. 74 

Words on 2d column, p. 74 

Words down to the word * found ’.........56 ceeeceeee Onecnceveces 304 


. 836 
Again :— 


Words on Ist column, pa: 
Words down to the word “ out”..... Libenenekmabebosendeemenae 


*¢ Found” fs the... .ccccccccce coccccccccccsccscceconcce ee 


Now let us add the following: 


Bracket words, column 1, p. 74 
Hyphenated words, column 1, p. 74 
Bracket words, columu 2, p. 74 
Hyphenated words in column 2, p. 74 
Bracket words anterior to 304th word 
Hyphenated words anterior to 304th word 


Which added to 836 makes 
“Out” is the 

Let us add: 
Bracket words, column 1, p. 75 


Hyphenated words, column 1, p. 75 
Bracket words‘anterior to the 38¥th word 


Which added to 836 makes..............ccccecceeeecseeeeeees ecees 
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Can any man believe that this is the result of accident ? It 
could not occur by chance one time in a hundred millions. See 
how precisely the count matches ; there are exactly 64 bracket and 
hyphenated words between the top of the first column of page 74 
and the word ‘ found;” there are precisely 64 bracket and 
hyphenated words between the top of the first column of page 75 
and the word ** out.” The man who can believe that this is the 
result of chance would, to use one of Bacon’s comparisons, ‘* be- 
lieve that one could scatter the letters of the alphabet on the 
ground and they would accidentally arrange themselves inte 
Homer’s Iliad.” 

And remember that if ‘‘ smooth-comforts-false” and ‘‘ worm- 
eaten-hole” had not been hyphenated, so that each combination 
could be counted as one word to make 836, and as three words to 
make 900, this beautiful piece of mathematical checker-work 
would have failed. If the line 


‘** You are too great to be [by me] gainsaid ;” 


**T cannot think [my Lord] your son is dead,” 


had been printed in the usual and natural fashion, as similar 
phrases are printed in ‘lst Henry IV.,” the whole count would 
have failed. The dropping of a single hyphen would have brought 
the entire piece of delicate adjustment to nought. 

What does this prove ? That the man who read the proof 
must have known of the cipher. And as William Shakspere had 
been dead seven years when this Folio was printed, he could not 
have read the proof. But, as one-half the words are cipher words, 
whoever wrote the cipher wrote the plays ; ergo: Shakspere did 
not write the plays. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the publication of my book 
will convince the world that these plays are the most marvelous 
specimens of ingenuity, and mental suppleness, and adroitness, 
to say nothing of genius, power, and attainments, ever put to- 
gether by the wit of man. There is no parallel for them on earth. 
There never will be. No such man can ever again be born. His 
coming marked an era in the history of the world. 

The scholar remembers the old play, now conceded to be 
Shakespeare’s, ‘“‘ The Contention between York and Lancaster.” 

VOL. CXLV.—NO. 368. 5 
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It is referred to half a dozen times in this cipher narrative. Let 
me point out the words here. See second col., page 74. 


‘* The times are wild: Contention [like a horse 
Full of high feeding] madiy hath broke loose, 
And bears down all before him.” 


Here the ‘‘ loose” is part of the name of Sir Thomas Lucy 
( Loose-see), used in telling the story of Shakespeare’s youth. ‘Turn 
to the 145th word on the second column of page 72, and you have 
the ‘‘ deere” he killed. 

Then again, we have “‘ Contention” in the line near the bottom 


of the second column of page 75. 


* Be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act.” 


Here we have “stage” and ‘‘act;” near the top of first 
column, of page 74, we have (29th word) the word “‘ acts;” at the 
top of the first column of page 76 we have “‘ the rude scene may 
end ;” the 286th word, 1st column, page 75, is the name of the 
** Curtain” theatre; the 114th word on 2d column, page 74, is the 
name of the ‘* Fortune” theatre. 

But to proceed with the name :—‘‘ Contention between York 
and Lancaster.” We have ‘“ between” as the 236th word, lst 
column, page 74; and ‘‘ defwizt” the 156th word, column 1, page 
73; we have ‘* York,” the 167th word, 2d column, page 73 ; 
** Lancaster,” the 105th word on the same column ; “* York” 
again the 242d word, Ist column, page 76 ; and ** Lancaster” again 
the 327th word, 2d column, page 75. 

We have *‘ Shake-speare” as follows. On the fourth line of the 
second column of page 75 we read : 


** Thou shak’st thy head ; and hold’st it fear,” etc. 


This illustrates the exquisite cunning of the work ; it is not 
* shakest” but ‘‘ shak’st ”; and ‘* shak’st-spur” gives us the exact 
sound of ‘‘ Shakesper.” We have the terminal syllable peppered 
over the top of Ist col., p. 75: 
* And that young Harry Percey’s Spurre was cold.” 
And again : 


* Said he young Harry Percey’s Spurre was cold ? 
(Of Hot-Spurre, cold-Spurre ?)” 
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In the records of the town council of Stratford the name ends 
seventeen times in “‘ per”; while many other times it terminates 


with ‘* peyr,” ‘* pere” and ‘ spere.” 
And at word 291 of Ist col., p. 72, we have, 


‘* Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere.” 


This was formerly pronounced as if spelled ‘‘ spere.” The 
word ‘* Jacke” does service in many cases for the first syllable of 
the name, tending to confirm the belief that the original name 
of the Stratford man was Jacques-Pierre, or Jack-Peter. 

And many of the plays are referred to herein. We have 
** King” ‘‘ John” time and again. And “ Richard the Third ” is 
found on second column of page 78 : 


‘“* The glutton-bosom of the royal Richard.” 
(*2 Henry IV.,”L, 4) 
And, on the same column : 


* Perforce a third 
Must take up us.” 


(‘2 Henry IV.,” L, 4.) 
The play of ‘‘ Measure for Measure” is referred to. Look at 
the lower part of 2d col., p. 75, and you have: 


* Being sick have in some measure made me well.” 


While near the top of the 2d col. of page 77 you have the 
rest of the name: 


‘* You measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness of your galls.” 
(“2 HLIV.,"1L, 3.) 


But, if I run on, this article will turn into a book. 

There is no more doubt of the reality of the cipher than there 
is of the reality of the plays. My work has been delayed by the 
very immensity of the story. I cannot begin to work out now all 
the narrative there is even in the Ist and 2d “‘ Henry IV. ;” it 
would take me a year longer. I will publish part of the story 
this year, and satisfy the incredulous of the truth of the dis- 
covery. 

What astonishes me is the fierce opposition which the English 
people show to the theory that Bacon wrote the plays. If one 
were attempting to prove that a Frenchman or a German produced 
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them I could understand it ; but when it is proposed to take the 
mantle of immortality from the shoulders of one Englishman and 
place it on the shoulders of another Englishman, I cannot see 
where national feeling has any place in the discussion. Con- 
ceding, for the moment, all that has been said against him, and 
Francis Bacon the scholar, statesman, philanthropist, and founder 
of the school of philosophy which has done so much to produce 
our modern advancement and civilization, is certainly a nobier 
and more admirable figure on the canvass of time, than the guz- 
zling, beer-drinking, poaching, lying play-actor, of whom tra- 
dition does not record a single generous expression, or a single 
lovable act. And as to Francis Bacon’s real biography, it is yet 
to be written, when all the materials furnished by the cipher nar- 
rative are in the hands of the world. We know enough now 
to see that he was sacrificed by James I., that vile slobbering 
**sow,” as Buckingham called him, to save his favorite from the 
fury of the Commons, and to appease the rising tempest which 
eventually swept the royal family from the throne, and the head 
of Charles I. from his shoulders. 

The world can afford to wait until all the evidence is in, before 


it passes final judgment on the grandest and most gifted of all the 
sons of men. I believe it will be made manifest, in the end, that 
the moral grandeur of Francis Bacon was as great as his intel- 
lectual power ; and that he 


** Who died in shame 
Will live in death with endless fame.” 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY. 











JOHNSON, GRANT, SEWARD, SUMNER. 


THE events that closely preceded and followed the resolution 
of the House of Representatives, February 24th, 1868, to impeach 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, for ‘* high crimes 
and misdemeanors,” are fraught with perpetual interest. The 
occasion was unparalleled in America. It absorbed public atten- 
tion. It awakened unprecedented bitterness. It aroused the 
extremist political rancor. Amid the fury of the hour, the im- 
peachment trial lost the dignity of a judicial investigation ; the 
prominent figures therein were hailed, pro and con, as leaders ina 
fiery contest; and all the passions of the Civil War were brought 
into play. The scenes thus enacted embraced an epoch which the 
student of affairs must ever regard with profound concern. It 
was a solemn juncture in the progress of those measures which, 
between 1865 and 1870, underlaid the work of reconstruction by 
which the rebellious States were reorganized as members of the 
Union ; and all papers that bear an instructive relation to it must 
have an enduring value. Continuing the line of assault so boldly 
waged before and during the impeachment trial, the enemies of 
President Johnson have constantly charged that he was faithless 
to his pledges, and that his administration was a treasonable sedi- 
tion against the liberties of the people, and the results of the war. 
In support of this charge, industrious partisans have printed so 
much since 1868, that impartial readers may fairly crave the relief 
which the extremest opposing view might now afford. Recalling 
Governor Boutwell’s contributions to the history of the impeach- 
ment, and the reminiscences of the event that have flowed from 
the pen of General Badeau, it may be truly said that the surviving 
hatersof Andrew Johnson have used every opportunity to ** gibbet 
him in the face of the world, after death has disarmed him of the 
power of self-defense.” 

In justice, now, to the calumniated President, it is deemed 
both timely and right to disclose here two posthumous letters 
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from Hon. Gideon Welles, who was Minister of Naval Affairs un- 
der Lincoln and Johnson, and a participant, therefore, in the 
scenes to which they refer. The letters were not written for pub- 
lication. Addressed to Hon. Joseph 8S. Fowler, of Tennessee, one 
of the seven Republican Senators, who, on the memorable 16th of 
May, 1868, voted against impeachment, they were designed to por- 
tray from the stand of a Cabinet Officer the spirit of a great crisis, 
and confidentially to give important information to be publicly 
used by Mr. Fowler in correcting certain errors appertaining at 
once to the motives of the President, to the true significance of 
his policy, to his veto of the tenure-of-office law, to his removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton from the Department of War, to his appoint- 
ment of Gen. Grant as Stanton’s successor, with the purpose of 

sting in the Supreme Court an unconstitutional statute; to the na- 
ture and extent of the agreement between the President and Grant, 
and to the latter’s betrayal of plighted faith in the famous con- 
troversy which ensued. The circumstance which caused this cor- 
respondence was that, shortly after President Johnson’s death, 
Ex-Senator Fowler was chosen to deliver, in Tennessee, an oration 
on the character and public services of the dead statesman, where- 


upon, in reply to interrogatories, Ex-Secretary Welles wrote the 
following letter, the original of which, with the consent of Mr. 
Fowler, is in my possession, for the present use : 


EX-SECRETARY WELLES TO EX-SENATOR FOWLER. 
{cory.] 


** HARTFORD, September 4, 1875. 
* Hon. Josepn 8S. FOWLER : 

* Dear Sir: I am glad to know that you, who knew Andrew Johnson well, 
and were familiar with his official acts while President, have been selected by his 
fellow citizens to deliver an address upon his character and public services. It 
will give me pleasure to reply to your interrogatories, and furnish any facts in my 
possession on the subject of your inquiry. 

“In regard to the reduction of the navy at the close of the war, I would refer 
you to the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, in December, 1865, which 
will furnish you data and facts more full and complete than I could present in a 
letter. Immediately after hostilities ceased, a reduction of the naval force was 
commenced, and prosecuted as rapidly as circumstances would permit. The large 
aumber of vessels which had been purchased from the commercial marine, and 
otherwise obtained and fitted at no inconsiderable expense for war purposes, were, 
as soon as there was a demand from reviving commerce, without too great a sacri- 
rifice, as there would have been by crowding the market, promptly sold. Volun- 
teer officers and enlisted men were discharged, mechanics and workmen in the 
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navy yards were dismissed, and expenses of every description reduced, so that 
Congress, in 1866, was informed that funds that had been appropriated for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war and placed at the disposal of the Navy Depart- 
ment would not be required, and that tifty millions of dollars of those appropria- 
tions, and of the avails from the sale of vessels and other property, might be relin- 
quished and returned to the Treasury. Congress, however, neglected to take any 
action or potice of the suggestion, and the Secretary of the Navy, therefore, of bis 
own accord, on the 30th of September, 1867, relinquished to the Treasury sixty- 
five millions of dollars, I am not aware that any other department of the govern- 
ment made return of funds to the Treasury. 

“The naval force, which, at the close of the war, consisted of about 51,500 
men in the service, was forthwith reduced to 15,000, and thereafter still further 
reduced as the terms of enlistment expired and vessels were put out of commis- 
sion. 

“No chief magistrate, no officer of the government whom I have ever known 
—and I have been somewhat familiar with most of them from the days of John 
Quincy Adams—was more attentive and devoted to his duties than President 
Johnson. Tbough possessed of a strong and rugged constitution, | have never 
doubted that his health was seriously and probably permanently impaired by his 
assiduous and close application in the labors of his office. He had been prostrated 
by a long and severe illness in the winter of 1864-5, which rendered his appearance 
at Washington at the inauguration doubtful and precarious. But it was the ear- 
nest wish of President Lincoln, who did not conceal his gratification at Mr. John- 
son’s election, that the Vice-President, a Southern patriot, should be present on 
that occasion. His absence would, he apprehended, bave an unfortunate influence 
and construction abroad. It was in compliance with this earnest and expressed 
wish of President Lincoln, seconded by his own disposition to evade no responsi- 
bility or labor, that he was present, in enfeebled health and strength, to enter upon 
his duties as the presiding officer of the Senate, on the 4th of March. He wasa 
man of fine presence and bore himself with dignity in the Cabinet, in his inter- 
course with officials and the representatives of foreign goveruments, and with all, 
indeed, with whom he came in contact. Always self-possessed and courteous, he 
never failed to receive and command respect even from his enemies. 

“The difference between him and Mr. Stanton, and I may say with Congress, 
was, in origin, political rather than personal. Their differences date back and 
were, in fact, anterior to the election of Mr. Johnson. They may be said to have 
becun during the administration of President Lincoln, who could not assent to or 
adopt the extreme and centralizing views of his radical supporters. While Presi- 
dent Lincoln felt it to be his duty to put forth all his power and authority to sup- 
press the rebellion, and was at times compelled to resort to extreme measures to 
accomplish that object, he was not disposed, by any arbitrary exercise of federal 
or undelegated authority, to deprive either States or people of their reserved and 
constitutional rights. These sound, tolerant, and benignant views were not in ac- 
cord with the ideas and intentions of the extreme radicals, who did not conceal 
their hostility to the doctrine of State rights, and who avowed themselves the ad- 
vocates of central power and supremacy, insisting that the federal government 
could and should control the local governments, treat them as mere corporations. 
with no original or primary powers, but only such as were granted them by the 
central government, which could dictate in regard to their organic law, and 
especially as to the right of suffrage. In his efforts to arouse the patriotic senti- 
ment of the people of the South, and promote union by State action, President 
Lincoln had, in his message in December, 1863, invited the people in the insur- 
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rectionary States to come forward and organize local government, stating that 
those who were entitled to vote under their respective constitutions, prior to the 
ordinances of secession, and no others, could exercise the right of suffrage. 
These constitutional views so dissatisfied the radical Republicans that they strove 
to prevent his renomination. 

‘“* Secretary Stanton, who, in 1863, fully assented to the principles then laid 
down by President Lincoln, and to the policy of his administration, began, in the 
winter of 1865, to manifest a disposition to favor a tendency towards the central- 
izing theories of the radicals. The subject of reconstructing and reconstituting 
the States which had attempted secession, and their restoration to the federal 
union, was discussed in Cabinet a few hours preceding the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. When Mr. Johnson by that sad event became President, an earnest 
and unwearied effort was made by the radicals to commit him to their proscriptive 
and revolutionary scheme of excluding those Statesfrom the Union. But, although 
Opposed to secession, and embittered, perhaps, towards those who bad brought such 
woeful calamities upon the country, and caused a war in which he had been per- 
sonally a sufferer beyond others, he denied that the Executive, or Congress, or 
both combined, could assume and exercise undelegated and ungranted powers, 
break down the State governments, and deprive them and the people of their in- 
herent and reserved rights. On the question of reconstruction, Mr. Stanton and 
his associates took the position tnat the States and the people of the States that 
made war upon the government and the Union, had forfeited and lost their rights 
—that the resumption and re-establishment of their ancient constitutions, as they 
were prior to the secession ordinances, even with slavery abolished, were not per- 
missible—that there must be new constitut‘ons framed in each, under the direction 
of Congress or the central government. The first step iu this revolutionary move- 
ment was brought forward in Cabinet, a few days after the inauguration of Mr. 
Johnson, by Mr. Stanton, who claimed that the colored man had the right to vote 
and should exercise this right in the formation of the new constitutions, President 
Johnson could recognize no such claim, said suffrage was a privilege, not a right, 
—that the subject belonged to the States, not to the FederalGovernment, and that 
the re-establishment of the Union must be on the constitutional basis of the equal 
political rights of all the States. 

‘** In these differences between President Johnson and the radical members of 
Congress, who soon, by caucus machinery, obtained control of the Republican 
party and of Congress iwelf, Mr. Stanton identified himself with the radicals, and 
became their counsellor and adviser in most of their measures. With his convic- 
tions, the President could not yield his assent to their schemes, and he was there- 
fore impelled to put his veto on the Civil Rights Bill, the Freedman’s Bureau Bill, 
the Military Reconstruction Bill, the Tenure of Office Bill, and other bills which, 
in his opinion, were without constitutional authority and in palpable violation of 
thatinstrument. Mr. Stanton did not approve, but acquiesced in those vetoes, 
except that on the Tenure of Office Bill. That enactment he openly and indig- 
nantly denounced as not only unconstitutional, but as a legislative usurpation, 
trespassing upon the Executive Department of the government, and impairing, if 
not destroying, its efficiency. So strong and emphatic was the opposition of the 
Secretary of War, so earnest and decisive his protest against the law, which 
assumed to compel the Executive to retain in place officers for whom he was 
responsible, forcing him to receive into his political family, and to associate and 
consult in his private council with men in whom he had no confidence, that the 
Presiden’ devolved on Mr. Stanton the preparation of the veto message on that 
bill. It was the only occasion when such a request was made of Mr. Stanton or 
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of any of the Cabinet, for the President wrote his own messages ; but he was then 
writing another message on a different subject, which was completed and trans- 
mitted to Congress on the same day with his veto on the Tenure of Office Bill. 
Mr. Seward, by Mr. Stanton’s request, was associated with him in preparing that 
document, which in form was less positive than Mr. Stanton had manifested in 
Cabinet, but was toned down and modified by the cautious and wary circumspec- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 

“In the progress of events, and as the estrangement between the President and 
the party majority in Congress became more marked, those members of the 
Cabinet who regretted the differences, but were unwilling to break their party 
connection, courteously and in a friendly spirit tendered their resignations and 
retired from the Cabinet, unwilling to embarrass the Administration. But Mr. 
Stanton pursued an entirely different course. While the retiring members felt 
they could not preserve their self-respect and act in good faith by holding on to 
place under a chief whose policy they did not, in all respects, indorse, Mr. Stan- 
ton, who not only did not indorse, but actively opposed the President on almost 
every important question, refused to withdraw, and insisted on administermg a 
department of the government without the concurrence of the Chief Executive, or 
consulting or holding communication with him. In total disregard of the princi- 
ples which he had Jaid down, and of the message which he had himself prepared, 
as well as of common courtesy, Mr. Stanton would not resign his office, but clung 
to place under the shield of the Tenure of Office Bill, which he had declared to be 
indecent, unconstitutiona), and, of course, no Jaw. Under these circumstances, and 
in order to test the constitutionality of that enactment, President Johnson removed 
or suspended Mr, Stanton from office and appointed General Grant in his place, 
with the distinct understanding that he was to retain it until the highest judicial 
tribunal should decide on the validity of the act. 

‘* General Grant, who, in the early days of President Johnson’s administration 
had professed himself to be, and doubtless was, in full accord with him in his 
measures, began to indicate alienation after the elections iu the autumn of 1566, 
though he continued upon friendly and almost intimate relations with the Presi- 
dent, who, after others distrusted the General’s sincerity, still gave him bis confi- 
dence. General Grant did not hold Mr. Stanton in high esteem, and had willingly 
assented to a proposition, the year previous, to supersede him in the War Depart- 
ment. But, before the change was consummated, President Johnson, who would 
have been glad to be relieved of Mr. Stanton, hesitated at the critical moment to 
take a step which would aggravate the existing ill feeling, and make more violent 
aad vindictive the master spirits of opposition. The proposition had been very 
quietly discussed and was known to but few ; but the disappointment of General 
Grant, who did not originate though be consented to the arrangement, contributed 
to the estrangement. It doubtless gave edge to his animosity, when, at a later day, 
he forfeited the promise he had made to remain firm at his post as Secretary of 
War, so that the constitutionality of the Tenure of Office law should be decided by 
the Supreme Court. The equivocation and ultimate failure of General Grant to 
fulfill his promise, and his abandoment of the trust and the War Department, de- 
feated the purpose and efforts of the President to obtain a legal decision on that 
enactment. Mr. Johnson, always truthful and inflexibly honest, never forgot and 
probably never forgave the deception, and further intimacy or personal inter- 
views with General Grant ceased. 

‘* Mr. Stanton was not a cordial supporter of the President until after the 
Philadelphia Convention, as you seem to suppose ; but General Grant apparently 
was, and approved of that movement to promote reconcillation between different 
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sections of the country. The Secretary of War was opposed to any immediate fra- 
ternization or union with the people or States of the Confederacy, or to receiving 
or meeting them on terms of equality ; but General Grant, for nearly two years 
after the accession of Mr. Johnson to the Presidency, favored harmony anal 
peace. 

“There was acquiescence, or submission, on the Nortn Caroiiva Proclamation, 
rather than unity, in the Cabinet. It was the purpose and determination of M~. 
Stanton and the radical portion of the Republican party to bold North Caroliua 
and the other States of the ‘ Confederacy’ in subjection. Before Mr. Johnson was 
President, Mr. Stanton had presented a plan to place those States under military 
control, and thus strike a blow at distinctive State rights, by establishing military 
departments over them, each department to comprise two or more States, vver 
which should be, respectively, placed a General of the Army, Provost Marshals 
and their assistants, all to be appointed by the Secretary of War, who, under the 
Generals, was to organize civil government in those departments. The Secretary 
of War would, by this agreement, have the supervision and government of those 
States. Their constitutions, as they existed prior to the secession ordinances, were 
to be overthrown and no longer recognized. New constitutions were to be framed 
for each State, and, under the guidance and discretion of the Secretary of War, lis 
Generals and Provost Marshals, with the aid of the colored population who were 
to vote, such governments would be established as conformed to the views and 
theories of the radicals. This device to reduce eleven States toa condition of terri- 
torial dependence was so repugnant to the ideas and principles of Mr. Johnson, so 
subversive of our Republican system of popular rights and of self-government, 
that the President could not give it his sanction. He was confronted with this pro- 
ject in April, at the very threshold of his administration, when he was anxious to 
conciliate his real and professed friends and supporters. He could not, however, be 
a party to any usurping scheme that was in conflict with the organic law, nor dic- 
tate to the States in regard to suffrage. On this latter point, the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Mr. Seward, who was incapable of attending, were at first equally 
decided. Thenceforward the divergence between the President and the Se ‘retary 
of War increased until Mr. Stanton was disinissed. 

“ No more rigid constitutionalist than Andrew Johnson was to be found ; few 
hove ever studied the organic law more closely. The Federal Constitution had 
been his rudimental, elementary, first lesson, his political bible and text-book, care- 
fully scanned and observed through bis whole official life ; and it was revolting to 
his mind and nature that any of its provisions should be violated. His radical 
opponents, never strictly mindful of constitutional restraints, insisted that the war 
had broken down constitutional barriers, that Congress was omnipotent, and legis- 
lative action was absolute and supreme. Hence the antagonism that sprang up bo- 
tween the executive and the legislative departments of the government. Both had 
denied and resisted the heresy of Secession, but when Congress presented the oppo- 
site heresy, and arrogated the power of exclusion, and of denying to States and 
people the undoubted right of representation which is essential to free govern- 
ment, there was a fundamental difference which could not be reconciled. It 
eventuated, under the madness of party excitement, in a conspiracy to impeach 
the President for an honest and faithful discharge of his duty. Fidelity to the 
Constitution was denounced as treason to party. For boldly and honestly main- 
taining the rights of the Executive, be was arraigned and tried, but not con- 
victed, It was a sad spectacle to witness his persecutors of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators who sat in judgment meeting in secret to strengthen 
and discipline the timid, and, under the audacious domination of the more unprin- 
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cipled, predetermine the course to be pursued in open session as triers and judges ! 
Happily for the country and its fame, there were Senators who refused to be dis- 
ciplined to do a wicked and wrong act, or so to prostitute themselves to the 
demands of party as to pronounce an unrighteous judgment against a pure patriot 
and an honest man. 

“Called, unexpectedly and without anticipation, to discharge the duties of 
Chief Magistrate just as the great civil conflict was near its close, aud while con- 
tending and belligerent parties, filled with hate, were unrelenting and unforgiv- 
ing, Mr. Johnson labored under great embarrassments in administering the gov- 
ernment. A large portion of those who elected him were old political opponents, 
whose opinions and views of goverument were diametrically opposed to those 
which he deemed essential. Consequently, there was not harmony, nor that 
mutual confidence between him and the dominant party in Congress which was 
necessary to give strength and secure success to his administration. On the other 
hand, his former political and party associates were estranged, because he had, in 
his devotion to the Union and his fidelity to the Constitution, broken and cast 
aside the fetters of party, and, irrespective of the exactions and requirements of 
party organizations, resisted secession. His fearless and independent stand— 
‘ solitary and alone’ in the Senate from his section—won the respect and admira- 
tion of the people, and especially of Mr. Lincoln, who desired his nomination, as 
did a majority of the Republicans, for the office of Vice-President in 1864. When 
the responsibilities of the government were devolved upon him in consequence of 
the assassination of his chief, he was compelled to pursue a course acceptable to 
neither of the great party organizations. He had, therefore, to encounter the hate 
of one and the indifference of the other in a great emergency, when he was en- 
titled to and should have received the earnest support of every true patriot. But, 
in the midst of trials and struggles, such as none of his predecessors ever experi- 
enced, his firmness, indepe.dence, and inflexible purpose were never shaken ; be 
remained true to his convictions and faithful to his principles. 

“If, while honestly striving to discharge his duty as Chief Magistrate and 
restore peace, good-will, and union to the Republic, he was hampered, thwarted, 
and defeated in his policy, which was also the policy of Mr. Lincoln—if the domi- 
nant party, ina broken and fragmentary Congress, were successful in their fac- 
tious war upon his administration—it was to them but a temporary triumph. 
Time and reflection, the curatives and rectifiers of erroneous public opinion, have 
already in a great degree reversed the hasty and heated judgment which partisan 
prejudice fulminated against him, and his country and posterity will do him jus- 
tice. While his opponents in Congress, by the force of party discipline, suspended 
their legislative functions to pass questionable constitutional enactments in order 
to limit the rightful power and authority of the Executive, and thereby prevent 
or postpone immediate union and reconciliation, the messages and public docu- 
ments of Andrew Johnson are in strong contrast with the course of the Legislative 
Department, and testify not only to his ability and wisdom, but to his lofty and 
unselfish patriotism—hbis abiding love of country. 

“That he may have been disturbed, vexed, and annoyed under the assaults 
upon the Executive, personally and officially ; at the perverted, mischievous, and 
assuming legislative acts of Congress ; at the revolutionary sehemes to change and 
centralize the government; at the insincerity and infidelity of some men in 
whom he had confided, is undoubtedly true: and it is also true that he boldly, 
freely, and, perhaps, indiscreetly, expressed his indignation against false friends and 
wicked measures. 

‘* My letter, which you requested might be early sent, has been written under 
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peculiar circumstances, which must be my apology for inadvertence and the ab- 
sence of more careful preparation. 

‘** There is, I think, a prevailing erroneous opinion in regard to the differences 
and causes of differences between President Johnson and Secretary Stanton and 
General Grant, to each of whom he gave his willing confidence until convinced 
that each was unfaithful. Ultimately inexorable truth will appear, and it seems 
to me the facts may well be brought out over the grave of the departed states- 
man. I have, therefore, mentioned to you soma of the more prominent of the 
many circumstances of the differences between the President and his subordinates, 
and the consequences to the country. You will please make use of these facts as 
you may deem best. | 

“I will thank you for a copy of your address when published, and shall be 
always happy to hear from you. Very respectfully, 

(Signed. “Grpgton WELLES.” 

Apart from its interesting statement as to naval affairs at the 
close of the war, and its account of the act of the Naval Secretary, 
September 30th, 1867, in relinquishing to the Treasury sixty-five 
millions of dollars, despite Congressional failure to care for the 
funds remaining from unspent appropriations and from the sale 
of vessels and other property, the foregoing epistle is entitled to a 
significant place in the history of the last generation. It is the 
first expression of the kind that has reached the press from a 
member of President Johnson’s Cabinet. It is a full, frank, free 
revelation of its author’s careful estimate of contemporary events, 
and of certain controlling figures in the most thrilling drama that 
has transpired since the surrender of Lee—a drama that affected 
at once the fate of statesmen and the existence of States them- 
selves. It is proper here to say that, in preparing his oration, Mr. 
Fowler failed to use a number of important facts which the letter 
contains, forbearing, likewise, to delineate the alleged conduct of 
Grant and of Stanton in a manner commensurate with the severity 
which Mr. Welles himself employs in recounting the movements 
of the President, and the origin, progress, and end of the impeach- 
ment ; and hence, after reading the oration, the ex-Secretary was 
impelled to supplement his former by the subjoined letter, the 
terms of which, in portraying the writer’s conception of Secretary 
Seward, Senator Sumner, General Grant, Edwin M. Stanton, and 
John Covode, have but few parallels in epistolary composition : 

II. 
(copy. 


** HARTFORD, November 9, 1875. 
* My Dear Sir: 
“On my return after ten days absence, I received your letter of the 25th ulto., 
and, also, the Nashville American containing your interesting, elaborate, and 
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carefully prepared address, which does justice to our deceased friend I have read 
it with much satisfaction, and, when published in pamphlet form, do me the favor 
to send me a copy ; for the facts, and incidents, and remarks are so well and 
clearly presented, that I wish to have them in a more enduring form than the 
columns of a newspaper. 

‘*In some matters of opinion and estimate of the same men, we should, perhaps, 
entertain different views, although in most respects we agree. Your statement of 
the impeachment is the best I have seen, and yet it falls short of the measure of 
severity due to the chief actors in that great conspiracy. As regards Stanton, you 
give him credit which he does not deserve, and his perfidy and treachery are not 
fully told. I may say the same of Grant, who was false to the friend who gave 
him his confidence, and ungrateful for the trust and benefits bestowed. 

‘‘ There is a mistake, or a misconception of the condition and understanding be- 
tween President Johnson and Grant, in regard to the terms and tenure by which 
the latter received and held the office of Secretary of War when Stanton was 
displaced. 

“You say that ‘General Grant was assigned to the place for the time under the 
promise to surrender the office to the President if the decision of the Senate should 
be adverse to him, which was certain to happen.’ Now, the fact is, the terms 
were precisely the reverse. The President knew, and so did Stanton, that the 
Tenure of Office law, under which Stanton held on when requested to resign, was 
unconstitutional. The President and Cabinet were satistied the Supreme Court 
would so decide, if a case could reach them. He, therefore, determined that the 
suspension of Stanton should be taken before that tribunal. [t was to be a test 
case, Grant promised to receive and hold the office until the Court decided the 
question of constitutionality, or, if he concluded not to retain the place, he would 
notify the President and resign in season for the President to select another man. 
But Grant was treacherous and false. He held on to the place until the Senate 
passed its adverse vote, and then immediately locked the Secretary’s office, handed 
over the key to one of the attending officials, left the War Department and went to 
Army Headquarters. By this trick President Johnson was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the constitutionality of the act before the highest judicial 
tribunal. The factious conspirators in Congress well knew that the judicial 
department of the government would be against the legislative on that law, and 
with the Executive. 

‘* Thad Stevens, Butler, Boutwell & Co. were unwilling to trust to constitutional 
remedies for constitutional wrongs; and Grant, by deception and trickery, was 
their willing instrument to perpetuate the injustice, and prevent the tribunal, 
which the Constitution has provided, from passing judgment on the legality of the 
legislative act. I never saw Grant appear more insignificant, or President Jobn- 
son to better advantage, than on the uccasion when the latter summoned Grant to 
appear before him and explain his course and conduct. You will recollect that the 
falsehood of Grant was proved by all the members of the Cabinet who were present 
at that interview. I think it very essential that that part of the address should be 
put mght in your pamphlet edition. In one or two other less important matters I 
might make suggestions, but this is the most important, and should be rightly pre- 
sented. Grant took the office of Secretary of War with an express agreement to 
stand in the gap until the Supreme Court virtually pronounced whether the Ex- 
ecutive or the Senate was right; or, if he flinched, the President should have timely 
warning to select another that would stand the test. Grant, false to the Chief 
Magistrate who trusted him, joined the cunspirators and prevented a legal decision 
from the proper tribunal. 
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‘* As regards men, the time has not, perhaps, arrived to awari each his true 
position, and I, therefore, for obvious reasons, would not publicly give a free and 
full opinion of some whom you name, and concerning whom I, in some respects, 
differ with you. For instance, neither Mr. Sumner nor Mr. Seward was strictly 
a constitutionalist, nor do I class either among the highest order of statesmen. 
Mr. Sumner was a scholar, and better read on the subject of our foreign relations, 
international law, our treaties and traditions, than any other man in Congress. He 
better filled the position of Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations than 
any of his associates could bave done. But he was not a practical man, nor a con- 
stitutionalist—knew not how to construct or build up a government, though he 
could pull down; was an idealist and theorist ; could criticise, find fault, and take 
exceptions, and could tell Stanton to ‘ stick” and defy his principal. There was 
violent partisanship, but no enlarged and enlightened statesmanship, in such counsel 
at any time ; it was unworthy of a senator in such a crisis of public affairs. 

‘*Mr. Seward was a skillful politician, full of expedients, strongly wedded to 
party—much stronger than to principles ; with little reverence for the Constitu- 
tion, which he treated much as he would legislative enactments. In his speech ot 
January 12th, 1561, and in propositions subsequently made at that session, as well 
as in his course of policy during the first few weeks of Mr. Lincoln’s Administra- 
tion, you have the characteristics of which I speak. He was for calling a National 
Convention, revising or remodeling the Constitution, conceding to the secessionists 
their demands, incorporating a provision that should be irrevocable, perpetuating 
slavery. This was the key to his ninety days’ prophecy of harmony and peace. 
His policy was to concede, to yield to his antagonists. Our rights he almost 
invariably surrendered to foreign demands during the war. He was always 
ready, always superficial—not a profound thiuker, nor with any pretensions to the 
scholarly culture and the attainments of Sumner. The two men were of different 
temperaments—had differently constituted minds, Each of them had a large party 
following, and a host of claquers and journalists to extol and glorify them. 
Sumner was imperious, ready te break down the States and their governments to 
carry out his schemes, regardless of the Constitution ; and made war on President 
Johnson because he would not assume and exercise undelegated and illegal power. 
Seward, while he had little deference for State rights, and would have been will- 
iug to let Thad Stevens, Stanton, and Butler have their way in reconstructing the 
Southern States, was not unfaithful to President Johnson, and acquiesced in the 
President's policy. 

**T have written more of the two leading but differing minds of men of whom 
you make mention than I intended ; but my remarks are drawn out unconsciously. 
Grant has none of the redeeming qualities of either Sumner or Seward ; nor had 
he a single qualification for the office of Chief Magistrate. He isa man of little 
reading, limited capacity, vulgar habits, and was in employment more suitable to 
his mind and taste when serving as a porter in a leather store at Galena than as 
the official head of a great nation. Covode, who introduced the impeachment reso- 
lution, was a coarse, cunning man, without culture, fond of intrigue, and craving 
notoriety. These comments on men are made not for publicity, or to induce any 
change or modification of your excellent address. 

“Lam desirous that the paragraph relative to Grant’s holding the office of 
Secretary, whatever might be the action of the Senate, until the Court decided 
the constitutionality of the Tenure of Office Act, should be corrected. He was, 
by express agreement, to stand by the President and meet the anticipated conflict 
with the Senate, until the Judiciary, the expounder of the law and Constitution, 
should pass upon the question. Justice to President Johnsun, to the country, and 
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to truth requires this matter, wherein Grant was treacherous and false, should be 
put right. Piease excuse the freedom and frankness of my criticism, which [ am 
confident you will properly appreciate. It will always give me pleasure to hear 
from you. Myson, to whom you send remembrance, is now in Europe, but bis 
return is expected in December. Yours truly, 

(Signed) “Grmpz0n WELLES. 

** Hon. Joseph S. Fowler.” 


The letters here disclosed from the late Naval Minister may 
convey to the reader a useful lesson: Two decades have vanished 
since the trying days of 1867-8, and, meantime, the asperities of 
‘‘reconstruction” have been subdued. Party ties and partisans 
have alike been changed by time, and new relations mark the 
face of American politics. Johnson and Stanton, Grant and 
Seward, Sumner, Covode, and Welles himself, are in their graves, 
and all they did and said in their busy day belongs to history. 
The Republic, purified by blood and strengthened by sacrifice, has 
long since quickened its majestic stride; and the views of men, 
like current measures of State, have grown with the widening 
scope of affairs. Popular thought has been liberalized, political 
toleration broadened, and public sympathy deepened. It is 
remembered that Mr. Welles figured, as others did, in a decade of 
passion, of revenge, and of hate; he became an indignant foe of 
Stanton and of Grant, and, in reproducing now his severities of 
opiniou—the sharpness of which was acquired on the very edge of 
a fratricidal war—it does not follow that the phrase in which they 
are couched shall be approved. The picture which he paints is 
upheld simply because it offers a portraiture of the time, and 
thereby reflects, in its own way, a chapter of the past. 

Whatsoever criticism be evoked by the invectives that are used 
by the author of these letters to characterize the conduct of Stan- 
ton and of Grant toward President Johnson in reference to the 
Secretaryship of War, the Tenure of Office law, and the measure 
of impeachment, it must be conceded that he has presented a 
potent defense of his illustrious chief ; and, furthermore, that in 
view of the malignant assaults that have been incessantly made 
upon the fame of that chief, there is ample reason for this publi- 
cation. These letters inspire another suggestion, viz., that the 
seven Republican Senators—Trumbull, Fessenden, Fowler, Grimes, 
Henderson, Van Winkle, and Ross—who, ‘‘ facing the wrath of 
the party with which they had been so long identified,” on that 
day so fatal to impeachment, voted with the Democrats for the 
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acquittal of the President, averted a new revolution, and displayed 
#% courageous patriotism that deserved the nation’s gratitude. 
They stood 
. ** Against allurement, custom, and a world 

Offended ; fearless of reproach and scorn, 

Or violence !” 
The attitude of Andrew Johnson in that critical hour was 
unequaled and heroic, and his acquittal by the Senate is ratified 
by the dispassionate judgment of his countrymen. 

GEORGE BABER. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN AS A POLITICAL FORCE. 





THE origin, rise, and progress of the Primrose League has 
been already too amply given to necessitate repetition. My 
province is simply to touch on the part taken by the ladies of the 
League in this great political organization. I believe 1 am not 
wrong in saying that it is to a certain degree a social revolution, 
for it is the first time in England that women have taken an open 
and avowed part in political movement and have been recognized 
as political agents. The Primrose League, as is well known, was 
founded by a few gentlemen, of whom Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Rt. Hon. Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir John Goret, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, and Colonel Burnaby were amongst the earliest mem- 
bers. The first meetings were held in a small second-floor room 
in Essex street, Strand, where the ten original founders met con- 
stantly for discussion, and were soon joined by others. 

A few paragraphs in the newspapers awakened public curios- 
ity, and adherents speedily sent in their names. Not many 
weeks had elapsed when some hundred persons had joined, and 
the work of forming clubs or habitations was begun; hundreds 
soon became thousands, and a large public demonstration was 
held with unprecedented success in Free Mason’s Tavern. Since 
that day the League has steadily increased, and has now attained 
its present gigantic proportions. It numbers now close upon six 
hundred thousand members and nearly thirteen hundred habita- 
tions. 

The aim and object of this new society was, first, the main- 
tenance of religion, law, order, and the integrity of the Empire ; 
secondly, to encourage voluntary canvass at the time of elections ; 
thirdly, the establishment of habitations or clubs all over the 
Kingdom, which should hold meetings and elect members for the 
furtherance of those principles ; fourthly, astrict inquiry into the 
registration of all Conservative voters. 
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The Primrose League had already been started two years when 
a prominent member expressed a wish that Lady Wimborne and 
the writer of this article should call together a committee of ladies, 
and enroll them as members with power to act on the part of 
the League. After some consideration, this was done, and the 
first committee was held on the 2d of March, 1885, at 139 Pica- 
dilly. 

‘* At which meeting it was resolved to form a ladies’ branch of 
the League, composed of the following ladies, who each guaranteed 
to subscribe an annual sum toward the funds of the League, viz.: 
Lady Borthwick (in the chair), Julia, Countess of Jersey, 

The Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Hardman, 


Lady Wimborne, Lady Dorothy Nevill, 

Lady Randolph Churchill, Miss Nevill, 

Lady Charles Beresford, Lady Campbell (of Blythswood), 
Dow. March’ss of Waterford, Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 

Julia, March’ss of Tweedale, Mrs. Bischoffsheim.” 


Meetings were at once held, often two and three times a week, 
and much attentive work was required for the drawing out of the 
rules, which till then had never been written ; but good will was 
shown, as well as steady application, and at the end of a few 
weeks the new branch made rapid progress. 

Members from all classes joined. Many of the great employ- 
ers of labor gave powerful aid, and now at this moment no less 
than 106 habitations have been founded by the Dames of the 
League, some of them numbering from two to sixhundred persons 
ina club or habitation. An Executive Council was then formed, 
of which the Duchess of Marlborough became Acting President. 
Six officials, viz., three Presidents, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Marchioness of Salisbury, and Countess Iddesleigh, and three 
Vice-Presidents, Lady Wimborne, Lady Borthwick, and Baroness 
Bolsover, were elected for life. A Grand Council was formed, 
with the right of voting. Since March, 1885, the League has 
numbered 1,043 Dames of the Grand Council, and 34,400 Dames 
of the League. These numbers are constantly increasing, and 
during the late elections sometimes as many as 2,000 male and 
female members joined in a day. 

The work of the ladies was of an intricate description, that of 
forming clubs or habitations, each of which should be composed 
of a president, vice-president, secretary, dames, and associates. 
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They had in each district to find places where such clubs might 
meet for discussion and work. The next important question was 
that of the literature to be dispensed at such habitations, and a 
separate committee was formed for the purpose of editing and 
publishing the leaflets. As the ladies’ branch rapidly increased, 
so did also their financial prosperity, and two ladies were ap- 
pointed, Lady Gwendoline Cecil and Lady Hardman, as treas- 
urer and secretary of the committee. It would be difficult to 
enumerate all the many services rendered by the women of the 
League, but it will give some idea of how well they have worked, 
when I say that no fewer than 371 clasps have been conferred for 
special services. These are only given for some unusual amount 
of work. There have also been 53 orders of merit awarded. One 
among many cases of work and discipline I must name, as it 
came under my special notice. During the time of the second 
election for South Kensington, a Radical candidate was started 
five days before going to the poll. The time being so short, there 
was some difficulty in getting out the voting papers. At once 
some 80 or 100 ladies enrolled themselves, and so admirably, so 
steadily, so efficiently did they work, that in less than 24 hours 
10,000 voting cards were written, directed, stamped and posted. 
This is one of many examples of the united work of the League. 
Among those whose names may be mentioned, as having helped 
greatly to further the cause, should be named Lady Wimborne, 
who has started numbers of habitations; Lady Campbell of 
Blythswood, who started seven habitations in three months in 
Scotland, and turned out a Radical who had started in Renfrew- 
shire. 

Miss Nevill, who worked most efficiently in personally canvass- 
ing east and west St. Pancras, and drove about for days in taking 
voters to the poll. The Hon. Mary Henniker founded 13 habi- 
tations in Suffolk, and framed the by-laws to suit each locality. 
Lady Bolsonn, Lady Pembroke, and Lady Jersey have also been 
most successful in their efforts. But it would be impossible here 
to mention all the valuable work performed by the ladies of the 
League and carried out by their undaunted perseverance, cour- 
age, and energy. I cannot resist quoting a few lines from the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Fawcett to the students of Bedford College, last 
November, who, though opposed in politics, has given a most gen- 
erous commendation, to the women of the League. 
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**Tt is an undeniable fact that the Primrose League has done 
more to give women the position which has been so long and so 
rigidly withheld than any other organization in this or any period 
of the world’s history. The originators of the movement showed 
their judgment and discrimination when they included women in 
their ranks, and, so far, I do not think there is one who has 
betrayed the confidence reposed in her by showing that she in any 
way merits the legal stigma of being classed with lunatics and 
that ilk. It is an admitted fact, by friend and foe, that the Prim- 
rose League throughout the length and breadth of the land has 
rendered the organized help of women in such a way as no help 
has ever been given before at Parliamentary or municipal elec- 
tions. It has been the frank and universal admission of success- 
ful Conservative candidates that they have been lifted into Parlia- 
ment by the Primrose League.” 

I fully believe that a wide future is opening to women. As yet 
their capacity has been to a great degree untried ; they have proved 
themselves to be endued with quick perception, foresight, energy ; 
we know they have showna great power of devotion, of unselfishness, 
of patience under suffering, of calm courage in danger. We know 
them to be at once to be the good and bad angels of the opposite 
sex, capable alike of inciting them to higher aims, noble ambitien, 
and lofty aspirations, as they are alike capable of ruining them by 
their demoralizing influence. That woman’s power is unbounded, 
is undeniable. It has been shown in every great movement, re- 
ligious or political, since the world began. Let that influence be 
turned to some good account. But to make noble women, you 
must give them responsibility; they must feel they have a place in 
the universe, that their actions are important, that their word is 
sacred, that they stand before the world not as mere irresponsible 
puppets, but as rational human beings, capable of good and evil, 
both in themselves and in influencing others. 

I believe that the great faults attributed to woman are the 
faults rather of education and of public opinion than of nature. 
Had she a more recognized and important position, I fully believe 
that the trivialities, the petty jealousies, the spitefulness, the 
scandalmongering, the untruthfulness, would all disappear before 
the serious work of life. 

But while we give to woman the place that is fully her due, 
let us not run to the other extreme. Let her not try to emulate 
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man in the many qualities he alone possesses ; let her rather try 
to excel as woman in all that is most feminine and womanly. 
Woman was created to be the complement of man’s stronger 
qualities, not the rival of his intellect. Their very contrast 
should make their strength. Neither is complete without the 
other. Let us then work, not only for the good cause, but for 
the education of our own better nature. 


‘* Woman's mind, and special gifts, and ways 
Should ever join with man’s to solve the problems of our days.” 


ALIcE B. BorTHWICK. 
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THE Inter-State Commerce problem does not seem to have ad- 
vanced much towards a satisfactory solution, although we have 
had what was so long delayed, and what has been all the time es- 
sential to its solution, Congressional action. <A specific, however, 
is not likely to cure a chronic disease, but even if the disease can 
be brought to the surface, and present for a time a more aggra- 
vated appearance, it may be a step in advance. Faults in the 
legislation of this country are not a new thing ; we do not address 
ourselves to the application of remedies with the directness of an 
absolute government, nor even with that of a popular government 
where the people surrender their prerogatives for a time to the 
sway of a responsible officer—which is the present characteristic of 
Great Britain—but there is a holding back by the party or indi- 
viduals of the party in power, and a timidity in action that is un- 
favorable to the expression of pronounced and highly intelligent 
ideas. Power is held by so slight a tenure with us, not only by a 
party, but, presuming the party stays in power, by particular 
individuals of the party, that the thing first to do is to hug the 
popular sentiment, even though that sentiment be ignorant, mis- 
led, and utterly without grasp of the necessity of the situation. 
Our statesmanship then does not so much seek to grasp the situ- 
ation as the popular interpretation of the situation, and public spirit 
ordinarily does not get further than to seek office, and retain it 
afterwards. Itis natural fora man of ordinary disinterestedness to 
believe that he can administer an office to which he aspires equally 
well or better than another man, and, having obtained an office, 
he feels it is better to make what he regards, perhaps, only a slight 
surrender of his best wisdom, rather than to turn over his position 
to another; but ‘‘the only way into truth is to enact your 
insight,” and the man who halts and holds back from the expres- 
sion of his highest wisdom is not the man to grapple with and 
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bring out of confusion a matter intertwined with truth and false- 
hood, and with conflicting private and public advantage. 

In saying this there may be no special value, but it calls atten- 
tion to the unpreparedness of the national legislative mind and 
the lack of surrender of that mind to the solution of the railroad 
problem, and that it is but natural, consequently, that the country 
should grope in getting out of the difficulty. 

The administration of railroads has become bone of the bone 
and flesh of the flesh of the public affairs of this country, and 
these affairs are so public that they no longer admit of a purely 
private administration ; and it has been the fault of government 
with us that this point has not been foreseen, that it has become 
a serious matter before it has been taken up, and, worse than 
this, that we are even now destitute of any special wisdom as to 
how we should grapple with it. 

The present Inter-State Commerce Law does not fairly com- 
bine even any two schools of thought in regard to the solu- 
tion of the Inter-State railroad problem, and much less is it the 
expression of any one school of thought. Nobody, consequently, 
supports the law as it now stands with any heartiness. It is sup- 
ported because it is a law, because it is the presumed wisdom, or 
compromised wisdom, of Congress upon the subject, and it has a 
special body of officers, selected with great care by the President, 
whose duty it is to see that it is enforced. The main feature of 
its passage was that the country wanted something upon the sub- 
ject, that it was not best even to leave it over until another Con- 
gress, and, in the conflicting ideas, there was a general consensus 
to let something go through upon the subject, not very special 
reference being had as to what that something might be. Under 
this pressure of showing a result, the law fell short of showing 
the ‘‘ average” wisdom of Congress upon the subject. This first 
act of “‘ something ” having been done, and that something hav- 
ing been demonstrated to possess no particular wisdom upon the 
subject, the next step to get at is—what is wisdom upon it ? 

In the first place, the force of the law is mostly spent upon 
the long and short haul clause, which has not been one of the 
burning questions of railroad administration in this country. 
The long and short haul clause affects localities, whereas the 
chief objection in our railroading is in the aggrandizement of in- 
dividuals—the wealth and the power, in railroading and out of it, 
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that has come to individuals, that in a measure has changed the 
character of our institutions, that has greatly changed the rela- 
tive condition of individuals, and that is threatening further 
changes of these kinds, and is alarming to the public mind. 

This enormous power and wealth to individuals is, first, in the 
individual ownership and management of railroads, and, second, 
in the control of the business of the country, that has been given 
over to other individuals by those controlling the railroads. The 
former power comes, stating it in the most succinct form, 
through stock manipulation, the latter through freight discrimi- 
nation. 

In advancing this subject towards a solution, I cannot see 
wherein it is not unfortunate that such prominence should have 
been given to the long and short haul clause—that is, to locality— 
when this is not, and it is not possible that it should be, a national 
issue. The extreme aggrandizement of individuals is a national 
issue, as the great railroad man, holding his power through 
changes of party administration and through a succession of in- 
dividuals holding high offices, is more important in the affairs of 
the country than one holding any elective office, and this is a 
change of the most extraordinary kind, not of our written, but of 
our unwritten constitution. The constitution of no country or 
government can be embodied in a state paper for any great length 
of time ; the men of one generation cannot lay down the law com- 
pletely for the men of another generation, nor can the subtle 
changes from one period to another be recognized as changes and 
find a formal constitutional record. Each generation has to 
govern itself very largely without help from any preceding genera- 
tion, and too much and too greatly revered automatic governing 
machinery may be an evil. As soon as a man ceases to be alone 
he has to be more or less goverened ; this pertains to marriage, to 
the family, to private and natural defense and aggrandizement ; 
and transportation in the development it has received in the nine- 
teenth century is perhaps the chief of these. Transportation in 
this country undoubtedly exceeds its importance in any other 
country. This is on account of our extent, the promise of 
development before us, and the greatly variegated products of the 
different parts of the country, making exchange of these 
products over great distances of the utmost consequence. The 
chief nations of Europe have international affairs, and the preser- 
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vation of their own boundaries and autonomies, to develop states- 
manship of the first class. We do not have these spurs to states- 
manship, and are of the order of people, supposed to be the most 
happy order, that has the least history. In this way transporta- 
tion becomes for us of this country the greatest subject of our 
time. As our government has been constituted since the re- 
bellion, its administration has not offered the greatest prizes for 
individual ambition, but these have been found in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of railroads and other branches of transporta- 
tion. This is because the tenure of power is longer, and the 
opportunities of individual wealth much greater. The office- 
holder may have the shadow of power, but the transportation 
magnate has the substance. If, to the holder of high office, there 
was the tenure of power such as rules, say, in Great Britain, the 
equilibrium of the affairs of this nation would be better, the rail- 
road man would be held in check,—he would not weigh so heavily 
in courts, Congress, legislatures, lobbies, conventions, caucuses, 
and at the polls ; and there awaits us development in one of two 
directions—men powerful in office, able to impose a policy and 
regimen upon the country, or transportation affairs so passed over 
into the affairs of-the administration of the relations of one to 
another,—become affairs of government,—that the transportation 
magnate sinks to the level of the competitive citizen, although he 
may be a very rich one, as is now the case with many bankers and 
merchants. Unless one of these courses is pursued, our institu- 
tions, as they have been known, are substantially at an end. Free 
institutions cannot exist with the wealth of the country practi- 
cally at the command of irresponsible individuals, as has been the 
case since the railroads arrived at their pre-eminence. As I have 
cited, this has come through stock manipulation and freight dis- 
crimination. It is the old problem of government, whether 
individual or national, taking new form: there cannot be two 
masters. The individual cannot serve God and Mammon. Our 
predecessors could not live on territory part slave and part free, 
nor can we live under an oligarchy with unrestrained power for 
the absorption of wealth and maintain free institutions. A cur- 
sory view of this absorption of wealth shows: Ist, the railroads 
‘‘manipulated” into the hands of a comparatively few ; 2d, manu- 
facturing, trading, mining, and stock-raising annex businesses to 
railroading through discriminations ; 3d, the pockets of Eastern 
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land-holders emptied into the pockets of railroad magnates, who 
are the chief Western land-holders, by the cheap means of 
mechanical transportation East and West, and the consequent 
depreciation of the values of Eastern lands. He who has saved 
money by other occupations is likely, sooner or later, to have it 
swallowed up by one of these vortexes, as a surplus of money im- 
plies some form of investment. 

It is the misfortune of the country that a law has been enacted 
that oyerslaughs by diversion of attention the most important 
features of railroad administration, discrimination and stock 
manipulation; that has attempted to substitute arbitrary law 
where natural law should control, nature having preceded railroads 
in establishing favored places by sea, and lake, and river trans- 
portation, and that destroys the last result of highly organized 
transportation, the railroad federation or pool. 

A patient trial of the present law might inhibit the evils of 
discrimination and stock manipulation, as the first is positively 
forbidden, and the publicity of facts, made obligatory, might in 
time root out the latter. But the energies of the Commission, as 
the law now stands, with the pressure upon it from the long and 
short haul clause, can but imperfectly reach this portion of the 
act. 

It is impossible to equalize, in points of advantage, all parts of 
this country; and, as nature established the precedent of favor- 
ing one locality at the expense of another, it is not reasonable to 
expect that, in changing the chief method of transportation from 
water to rail, this precedent can be annulled, although the fa- 
vored localities may not be entirely the same as they were before. 

The pool is an extraordinary convenience at least. With an 
uncontrolled private ownership of railroads, it might be a terrible 
instrument of oppression, and by rooting out competition, and by 
fixing such rates of transportation as it might choose, and direct- 
ly, or through its agents, entering upon the business of trading, 
as well as transporting (which was at one time the case with the 
Standard Oil Company—that company acting as the pool agent 
for oil transportation), it might absorb in an extraordinarily short 
time the wealth of the country. But the pool with an intelligent 
and honest government supervision takes all complication out of 
transportation, and raises its powers to the highest efficiency. 

It is possible there may come a time in the affairs of trans- 
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portation when there will be more or less regulation regarding 
locality, but this is one of the niceties of the question that cannot 
be successfully reached while government oversight is in a crude 
state. This issue cannot well be national, as the friends of action 
for locality (which I repeat is the principle of the long and 
short haul) are likely to be arrayed each for his own locality, and 
against another locality when specific action comes. The attempt 
to treat this, in the present inchoate state of the subject, dis- 
appoints the country on the relation of the government to, trans- 
portation. It makes the judicious grieve, but the magnate of 
transportation laugh. And fancy the feelings of a Commissioner, 
with discretionary powers, trying to do that which nature never 
did, and which no way has yet been invented for finite man to do! 

The preponderating fault of the law is that it attempts to do 
altogether too much ; it is a nineteenth century bull against the 
comet, a Texan steer running amuck in a china shop. 

It is grounded first on the idea that the railroad manager must 
not be scotched but killed, that there has been no evolution worth 
preserving in railroad management, that the whole subject can be 
reconstructed on &@ priori ideas, that railroading in its entirety is 
reeking with abuse, and that the true American has not come to 
the front in its management. 

Speaking more definitely, Mr. Reagan in the House repre- 
sented the @ priori idea of settling the railroad problem, and was 
able to impose his views upon the majority, while Mr. Cullom in 
the Senate, with the majority of that body with him, accepted 
principles that have been plainly evolved as good ones, and at- 
tempted to discriminate against the abuses that have grown up 
in the system. Between these forces, neither party yielding to 
the other, but both willing to give way that something might be 
done without much reference to how intelligent that something 
might be, we have the present hotchpotch of a law, which has 
resulted in giving the railroads advantages over the public that 
they did not possess before. 

We have it now demonstrated that one law does not settle the 
railroad problem, and, unfortunately, this law has not put us in 
the way to learn much upon the subject, as what it has done more 
than anything else is to establish confusion where confusion did 
not exist, and divert attention from the true gist of the question. 
Under these circumstances, it is not to be expected that the next 
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Congress will be able to act very wisely ; the subject is vastly too 
intricate for ready solution, and all now living and taking an 
interest in public affairs are likely to see their course pretty well 
advanced before it can be eliminated from a controversial position 
in the public mind. 

The difficulties of settling the question are congenital, as the 
framers of our constitution knew not railroads, and, in looking 
into it to see what may be formulated there that applies to them, 
there is the greatest room for latitude of opinion. This is unfa- 
vorable to the development of knowledge upon the subject, ex- 
cept as that is forced by dire experience. The public mind 
of the country ignored the whole subject of the relation of 
the government to railroads until it was forced by events; but 
now the point is reached that something has to be done, that it is 
right to do something, and that to do something is harmonious 
with the constitution. We have been getting “‘ judge-made law” 
on the subject pretty fast for a few years, and now stand on the 
ground, from the federal standpoint, that no state can legislate 
on transportation that pertains to two states, and that the federal 
government has full power, and exclusive power, on all transpor- 
tation from one state to another state. With the volume of our 
inter-state commerce, this makes the judicial and legislative field 
of the federal government in transportation very large. 

Railroad transportation of the country as it pertains to regula- 
tion, may be classified as follows : 

lst. Railroads that run from state to state. 

2d. Commodities and passengers that are moved from state 
to state. 

3d. Railroads that are located wholly in one state. 

4th. Commodities and passengers moved wholly within one 
state. 

There is no further controversy to take place on the first two 
of these propositions, as it is settled in the public mind and in the 
courts that the federal authority has exclusive jurisdiction. The 
establishment of the federal authority regarding the second 
proposition also establishes it in a measure regarding the third 
proposition, as a railroad located wholly in one state participates 
in moving commodities from one state to another, and this 
brings it in a measure under the domain of the federal authority. 
But is it reasonable, practicable, and in the line of efficient 
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regulation to let it stop here? It is a nice division in the 
business of a railroad to know what is state and what is inter-state, 
almost too nice to follow with exactness for practical results. A 
railroad participates in inter-state commerce ; it sells tickets to 
passengers that are good over its line and over lines in other states ; 
it honors tickets in the same way held by passengers coming from 
other states, and the same principle is true regarding the move- 
ment of commodities. It is too much of an abstraction to draw a 
line and say, the part of the business of the railroad that is done 
wholly in one state the authority of the federal government in no 
way relates to and cannot touch. The fact that the railroad par- 
ticipates in the national and federal business at all—is an instru- 
ment of inter-state commerce—is sufficient to make it amenable 
in all its business to the national and federal law. The adoption 
of this principle would not include the railroads of municipalities, 
the ordinary street car lines, where no recognition is taken of a 
passenger’s destination or whence he comes. 

But it is desirable in this country to localize the exercise of 
authority as much as possible, to distribute it among the various 
states. And this is specially true regarding neighboring citizens 
and corporations. Let the federal law on the subject be so framed 
that a state law, made in harmony with and to carry out the same 
provisions as those of the federal law shall have jurisdiction, 
within the territory of that state, and if a state does not legislate 
to this effect the federal law to be supreme. This would give to 
each state the option to do for its own citizens what otherwise the 
federal law would do: it would establish uniformity of law re- 
garding railroad transportation throughout the country, and at 
the same time it would maintain the local jurisdiction of each 
state, unless it voluntarily surrenders it. 

Joun C. WELCH. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE GLACIAL THEORY. 





Firty years have now elapsed since the glacial theory was first formulated 
and promulgated. This brilliant scientific conception is commonly supposed to 
have originated with the Swiss savant, Louis Agassiz ; but Dr. Otto Volger, in a 
recent paper published in the Allgemeine Zeitung, of Munich (February 17th and 
18th), affirms and clearly proves that Agassiz borrowed this idea from Karl 
Schimper, and that he was not only fully conscious of this indebtedness, but also 
most carefully concealed it. In the interests of truth and justice, and as a matter 
of scientific history, it certainly seems desirable that the facts in the case should 
be presented to the English-reading public. 

Kar! Schimper, eminent as a botanist, and esteemed as a poet, was born in 
Mannheim, February 15th, 1803. From 1826 to 1829; he pursued his studies at 
the Universities of Heidelberg and Munich, in intimate daily association with 
Agassiz and Alexander Braun, and made, during this period, several original and 
exceedingly important contributions to the morphology of plants. In recognition 
of his discoveries, and for the purpose of facilitating the further prosecution of 
his scientific researches, he received a small annual stipend from the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, which, by enabling him to make frequent excursions among 
the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps, turned his attention more and more to geognostic 
investigations. Gradually his mterest in mountain flora was overshadowed by 
the curiosity excited in him by the gigantic bowlders, near which it grew, and he 
was led irresistibly to inquire as to the nature and origin of these exotic and 
erratic blocks. As a botanist, he was first attracted to them by the foreign 
character of the Jichens and mosses, which he found growing upon the bowlders 
scattered over the Bavarian plains. He continued these observations for several 
years, and finally embodied the results in a course of lectures, delivered at Munich, 
in the winter of 1835-36. 

In these lectures, Schimper not only unfolded the main features of the glacial 
theory, but he also seems to have anticipated Mr. Croll in attributing the glacial 
epoch to astronomical influences, which produced an alternation of ‘cosmic 
summers and cosmic winters.” According to the Bavarian Privy Councilor, the 
late Gustav von Bezold, who attended and took notes of these lectures, Schimper 
proved conclusively that the erratic blocks of granite, or so-called ‘* foundlings,” 
had been transported to their present position, not by water, as had been hitherto 
supposed, but by the agency of ice, masses of which, several thousand feet thick, 
once covered all Europe. He also expressly stated that it was due to this method 
of transportation that the alluvion and drift did not fill up the lakes and the 
valleys, which would have been the case with diluvial deposits of detritus, 

In July, 1836, Schimper was present at a meeting of Swiss naturalists in 
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Solothurn, where he made the acquaintance of Charpentier and Hugi, with whom 
he discussed the glacial theory. Agassiz was also there, but showed no interest in 
this subject, being wholly absorbed in fossil fishes, echinoderms, and mollusks. At 
this time Schimper investigated the glacial phenomena on the slopes of the Jura 
and in the Black Forest, where he discovered unmistakable traces of glacial 
action. In September of the same year he visited Charpentier at Bex, where he 
remained till December. On his arrival, he found Agassiz already there, who, 
however, had come, not for the purpose of studying glaciers, as is stated in his 
biography (p. 261), but solely for the sake of examining Charpentier’s fine collec- 
tion of fossil fishes and shells. He listened to the conversation of the two friends, 
but took Jittle or no part in it, and only once accompanied them, with his brother- 
in-law, Francillon, on an excursion conducted by Schimper, to the Col de Balme 
and the Trient Glacier. 

On the 16th of December Schimper arrived at Neuchatel, and on the 19th dis- 
covered the famous glacier marks near Landeron, in the chalk rocks of the Jura. 
Agassiz, to whom he communicated this discovery, now showed the liveliest inter- 
est in it, as well as in the general doctrine of a great glacial epoch, towards which 
he had hitherto maintained a decidedly skeptical attitude. His constant inter- 
course with Schimper, who imparted the results of his daily researches without re- 
serve, kindled in him an ardent enthusiasm for this subject, and he resol ved to 
present it to his fellow-citizens ef Neuch&tel in a series of public lectures, which 
were accordingly announced in the Courrier Neuch@telois for January 24th, 1837. 

In order to carry out this purpose more successfully Agassiz requested 
Schimper to let him have the manuscript of the Jectures, which the latter had, 
as already stated, delivered in Munich a year before. But as Schimper was 
unable to procure this manuscript, owing to the fact that it was locked up in his 
room at Munich, he wrote to Gustav Bezold, a former pupil, to send with all possi- 
ble haste the notes which he had taken of the aforementioned lectures. These 
notes were received in January, andearly in February Agassiz began his course 
of lectures, and continued them at the rate of five a week until the beginning of 
March. But in the very first lecture Agassiz betrayed so great ignorance of the 
subject and made so many blunders, especially concerning the nature an consti- 
tution of ice, that Schimper generously offered to aid him henceforth in the 
preparation of each lecture, and this offer was gratefully accepted. Schimper 
also wrote an ode entitled ‘‘ Die Eiszeit. Fiir Freunde gedruckt am Geburtstage 
Galilei’s, 1837” (The Ice Period. Printed for Friends on Galilei’s Birthday, 1837), 
which Agassiz distributed among his auditors. It was signed “‘ Dr. K. F. 
Schimper,” and dated ‘‘ Neuchdtel, February 15th, 1837.” Here the word 
‘“* Eiszeit ” appears for the first time in print, and the date of Schimper’s ode is, 
therefore, regarded by Dr. Volger as the nativity of the glacial theory, although it 
was really born into the scientific world a twelve-month earlier. 

It was perfectly natural that the people of NeuchAtel should have looked upon 
their distinguished townsman as the author of the strang» and striking theory 
which he promulgated. The local newspapers gave him the full credit of it and 
probably had not the slightest conception of Shimper’s real and originary connection 
with it. At any rate, it was more pleasing to the proverbially provincial spirit of 
the Swiss and the cantonal conceit of the Neuch&teles, already restive under 
Prussian domination, to think that ‘* our Agass'z” should explain t!2 cosmic sig- 
nificance of ‘‘ our glaciers,” than that they should be indebted to a foreigner for 
the interpretation of their familiar phenomena. 

In the summer of 1837, the twenty-second session of the ‘* Heivetic Society of 
Natural Sciences” was held at Neuchatel. As Schimper was then in Karlsruhe 
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and unable to be present at the meeting of the association, he wrote to Agassiz, 
urging him as a brother (Schimper was betrothed to a sister of Agassiz’s first wife) 
to bring the glacial theory before the assemble! savants, in his stead, and to 
make use of the fit opportunity afforded to secure the scientific recognition of this 
‘*immensely important truth.” My discovery, he adds, has already been to me 
the source of much annoyance, since it offends the inveterate prejudices of neptu- 
nists and plutonists alike, and runscounter to the traditional ‘‘ unbiological notion 
of a merely mechanically progressive diminution of the earth’s temperature.” He 
also refers to some glacial phenomena in the vicinity of Neuchatel, to which the 
Helvetic Society should be conducted, and gives the necessary instructions. In 
view of this letter, the greater part of which is published in the ‘“‘ Actes de la So- 
ciété Helvétique des Sciences Naturelles, Neuchatel, 1837,” no one can doubt, says 
Dr. Volger, ‘*‘ who was the teacher, and who the pupil.” 

A comparison of the ‘‘ Discours préliminaire,” with which Agassiz, as President 
of the Helvetic Society is said to have “ startled” his auditors, shows how greatly 
he was indebted to Schimper’s communication in the preparation of this address, 
as it appears in the printed proceedings. He speaks of his exposition of the glacial 
theory as a ‘‘ fusion of his views with those of Mr. Schimper ;” and it is clear 
that where he.does not follow Schimper, he usually errs, as, for example, when he 
asserts that the transportation of bowlders by glaciers was due toa gliding or slid- 
ing motion on an inclined plane produced by the upheaval of the Alps. Indeed, Dr. 
Volger declares that Agassiz, notwithstanding all bis, later glacial investigations, 
never acquired a knowledge of ice and its peculiar energies. In his preliminary 
discourse he passes over points which he could not explain, with the phrase, 
** Comme ils sont en partie connus, je ne m’y arréte pas ;” adding ‘‘ M. Schimper 
a fait un beau travail sur les effets de la glace, auquel je renverrais mes lecteurs, 
sil éait publié.” The rage of Leopold von Buch, mentioned in Mrs. Agassiz’s 
biograpby of her husband (p. 264), was directed against Schimper, as the real 
author of the mischief, if we are to believe the account of the affair given shortly 
afterwards by Agassiz himself to Schimper in Karlsruhe. 

But whatever glory emanated from the new doctrine haloed round the brow of 
Agassiz as its public expounder, and naturally enough he soon grew fond of the 
easily-won fame. The nimbus of the saint is a covetable head-gear, provided one is 
not compelled to win it by the thorny crown of martyrdom. It would seem as 
though Agassiz had so often heard it safd that he was the originator of the glacial 
thoory, that he finally began to believe it himself. At this time a certain tension 
becomes apparent in the personal relations of the two friends. Schimper wrote 
to Agassiz calling his attention to the fact that the press uniformly attributed to 
him the theory of a glacial epoch, and earnestly entreating him not to consent 
by silence to this wrong, but to publish fully and frankly the true state of the 
case. To this reasonable request Agassiz replied, October 23d, 1837, in a somewhat 
lofty manner, that he neither read the newspapers nor had anything to do with 
their contents, butthat in the official report of the society's proceedings everything 
would have its due place. 

In his ** Etudes sur les Glaciers” (published in 1840), Agassiz does not make 
the slightest allusion to Schimper; and in a letter to Alexander Braun, ac- 
companying a presentation copy of this work, he remarks : ‘‘ You need not won- 
der that Schimper’s name is no where mentioned. I wished thus to punish his 
presumption. Whatever he could call his own, in the remotest degree, [ have 
passed over, even when I was compelled to agree with him.” Wherein consisted 
this ‘ presumption,” which Agassiz wished to punish by a policy of utterly 
ignoring the achievements of a colleague, in a manner whicb, in the interests of 
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true learning and to the honor of human nature, one would gladly think is rare in 
the annals of scientific research # Merely in the modest expression of a desire to 
have his name publicly mentioned in connection with a theory, of which, as is 
now clearly shown, he was the real and only author. 

Schimper urged Braun, who was fully cognizant of the facts, to uphold him in 
the defense of his rights. But Braun declined to take part in the controversy, on the 
ground that he “ could not approve of the angry attitude of the twofriends.” Nev- 
ertheless, in a letter addressed to Professor Riper, of Rostock, and dated February 
22d, 1840, he refers to the glacial theory and declares that ‘* Agassiz and Charpen- 
tier, who are now doing most in this matter, are both Schimper's pupils.” 

Schimper died at Schwetziagen, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, December 2 ist, 
1867. At Munich he was the *avor*te pupil of Schelling, who predicted a brilliant 
future for him. That Lis subsequent career did not fully realize the promise of his 
youth was due partly to a certain idealistic indifference to worldly emoluments, 
but, in a great measure, to the persistent enmity of Leopold von Buch, who could not 
forgive the young botanist for having introduced into geology a new ice-epoch-mak- 
ing idea, of which he, the veteran geognost, had neverdreamed. There is a grim 
irony in the fate, which, on the one hand, robbed him of the honor of being recog- 
nized as the originator of the theory, for which, on the other hand, he appears to 
have suffered no little persecution. 

The ignoring policy which Agassiz inaugurated in his first work on glaciers, 
he pursued to the bitterend. In the recently published ‘ Life and Correspond- 
ence,” edited by Mrs. Agassiz, Schimper is mentioned about half a dozen times. He 
is spoken of as a “most congenial companion,” ‘“‘a young botanist of brilliant 
promise,” and is playfully referred to as ‘‘ our professor of philosophy ;” but there 
is no intimation that he ever saw a glacier, or took the slightest interest in glacial 
phenomena. 

Dr. Volger’s article, of which we have given an abstract, has already attracted 
considearble attention among scientific men in Germany, and, unless its statements 
can be refuted, will seriously injure the reputation of Agassiz asa savant, and 
leave an indelible stain upon his character as a man. 

E. P. Evans, 
II. 


IRISH AID IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Wir one glance at Faneuil Hall, and the Irish “ love of liberty ” that would 
prevent Englishmen from using it in polite and harmless celebration of ** Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee,” permit me to correct the public misapprehension that the 
Irish were of any great and special service to this republic of ours, in the days of 
the Revolution. Among Irish-Americans and the politicians who court their 
votes, the claim of such service usually comes up at public meetings about 
as follows : 


“Ill would it become us to turn a deaf ear to the cry of suffering Ireland when we 
remember how, in the hour of our own trava!l—in the hour when our own country was 
coming into the world amid roar of cannon and groans of anguish—it was Ireland that 
held out to us the hand of fellowship, etc., etc.” 


Those who read the papers doubtless remember many orations framed upon 
this model. Sometimes the speaker goes farther, and attampts to particularize ; 
and then we see something like the recent effort of a Massachusetts statesman and 
ex-governor who, in recounting the benefits received, says : ‘‘ She sent us Mont- 
gomery ! and also remarks with unconscious humor, ‘* Remember the memorial 
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which Congress addressed to Ireland !" He does not give Ireland’s response, but 
leaves us to believe that a beggar is indebted to him he asks for alms, even though 
no alms be forthcoming. 

Now, let us look, first, at the individual cases of prominent Irishmen in the 
Revolution. 

There were soldiers of fortune from almost every country in Europe, who 
thronged to the revolutionary army, even to the extent that Congress was seri- 
ously embarrassed to provide offices for a host of applicants who looked for 
nothing less than major-generalships and separate commands. Among these there 
were doubtless Irishmen, but, unfortunately for the force of the demagogues’ plea, 
we do not find that our Irish auxiliaries were unmitigated blessings. They cannot 
point to a single name like Lafayette, Kosciusko, Pulaski, or Steuben ; but there 
was Conway, whose restless, scheming spirit, and selfish treachery, well nigh im- 
periled the cause of liberty, and whose conspiracy to degrade Washington, to 
drive him from the service with a blackened reputation and to install the shallow 
Gates as commander-in-chief of the American army is registered in history as 
** Conway’s Cabal.” Fortunately the attempt failed. 

I do not include the name of Richard Montgomery, the name that is most often 
quoted by the Irish panegyrist—first, because he did not come here to assist us, 
but was a resident in the colonies before the war broke out, and second, because, 
though born on Irish soil, he was certainly not an Irishman. His name alone dis- 
closes his Scotch lineage, and, as a matter of fact, he was a descendant of one of 
Cromwell's settlers—one of that class upon whom the vials of Irish wrath are ever 
emptied, and who, as Macauley informs us, would resent the name “ Irish” as a 
deadly insuit. 

I must be pardoned for mentioning, also, the historical circumstance that the 
soldier who, for an English bribe, undertook to poison George Washington, was 
an Irishman. But I have no wish to dwell on this part of the subject. It is not 
just to charge the acts of isolated individuals against their race, any more than it 
is just to credit to the race the virtues of stray individuals. 

And now for a few hard facts which really bear upon the issue,—only a few 
outof many, but enough to explode forever the tiction of American indebtedness 
to Ireland on the score of revolutionary succor. 

In the first place, as to the disposition of the rank and file of Irish immigrants, 
I quote from Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” Vol. X., page 175 (first 
octavo edition) : 


“ While it was no longer possible for the Americans to keep up their army by enlist- 
ments, the British gained numerous recruits from immigrants. In Philadelphia, Howe 
had formed a regiment of Roman Catholics. With still better success, Clinton courted 
the Irish. They had fled from the presecut!ons of inexorable landlords to a country 
which offered them freeholds. By flattering their nationality, and their sense of the 
importance attached to their numbers, Clinton allure i them to a combination directiy 
averse to their own interests, and raised for Lord Rawdon a large regiment, in which 
officers and men were exclusively Insh. Among them were nearly five hundred desert- 
ers from the American army.” 


The italics are mine. 

So much for the spirit of the Irish immigrants. 

Now let us see about the sympathy of the Irish in Ireland. 

In 1779 the Spanish government, then at war with England, sent an emissary, 
a Catholic priest, to see what could be done in the way of creating a diversion in 
Ireland to aid the cause of the allies in Europe and America. Bancroft speaks of 
his mission as follows : 
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**Tie could have no success. After the first shedding of American blood in 1775, one 
hundred and twenty-one Irish Catholics, having indeed no formal representative author- 
ity, yet professing to speak not for themselves only, but ‘ for all their fellow Roman 
Catholic Irish subjects,’ had addressed the English Secretary in Ireland, ‘in proof of 
their grateful attachment to the best of kings, and their just abhorrence of the unnat- 
ural American rebellion,’ and had ‘made a tender of two millions of faithful and 
affectionate hearts and hand: io defense of his person and government in any part of 
the world.’ ” 

The italics are again my «wn. My references are Bancroft’s ‘“‘ History,” Vol. 
X., page 252, and Froude’s, ‘‘ The English in Ireland,” Vol. I1., page 176. 

Now turn to Ireland as represented in her Parliament ; for she had a Parlia- 
ment of her own then. I quote again from Bancroft, Vol. X., page 453. 

“When the tidings from Lexington and Bunker Hill reached them (the Irish), their 
Parliament came to a vote that * they heard of the rebellion with abhorrence, and were 
ready to show t> the world their attachment to the sacred person of the King.’ Takirg 
advantage of its eminently loyal disposition, Lord North obtained its leave to employ 
four thousand men of the Irish army for service in America. That army should by law 
have consisted of twelve thousand men ; but it mustered scarcely more than nine thou- 
sand. Outof these the strongest and best, without regard to the prescribed limitation 
of numbers, were selected, aod eight regiments, aj] that could be formed, were shipped 
across the Atlantic.” 

This, it may be said, was the act of the Irish Parliament asa whole. But to 
close the last loophole of doubt, let us examine the position taken by the Irish 
patriots, with Henry Grattan at their head. Bancroft again says, on page 454: 

* When, in 1778, it appeared how much the commissioners sent to America had 
been willing to concede to insurgents for the sake of reconciliation, the patriots of Ire- 
land awoke toa sense of whatthey might demand. . . . At the opening of the ses- 
sion of October, 177%, Grattan moved an amendment to the address, that the nation 
could be saved only by free export and free import, or according to the terser words that 
were finally chosen, by free trade. The friends of government dared not resist the 
amendment, and it was carried unanimously. New taxes were refused. The ordinary 
supplies, usually granted for two years, were granted for six months. The house was 
in earnest, the people were inearnest. . . . Great Britain being already taxed to the 
uttermost by its conflict with America, Lord North persuaded its Parliament to concede 
the claims of the neighboring island to commercial equality.”’ 

Here we have the patriot party of Ireland signalizing the American revolu- 
tion, not by sympathy, not by aid, but making use of the occasion for obtaining 
advantages for themselves in return for the resources they furnished England to 
help suppress the cause of American independence ! Comment is entirely unneces- 
sary ; and, while, perhaps, we should not blame them, under the circumstances, 
for the course they took, yet when they claim our gratitude for it, they exhibit an 
ignorance or an impudence for which they should occasionally, at leas‘, be 
snubbed. ‘There may have been isolated instances of Irish sympathy with 
“the spirit of °76,” which I bave been unable to discover ; but it would 
require a long list of them to weigh much against the recorded facts. Let 
us hear somewhat less of this ** debt to Ireland,” save, of course, from the 
lips of the Irish agitator or American demagogue. By giving to the Irishman or 
German praise which has not been earned, we belittle the gratitude which we do 
owe to one and only one European race, for aidinz our American Revolution. To 
France as a nation, and to the French as individuals, we are deeply indebted ; and 
those who, for political capital, harp other names and display otber flags, should 
remember that by so doing they insult the country to which America owes 
most, but whose citizens are not here in sufficient numbers to incite the politician 
to defend their merits. DUFFIELD OSBORNE, 
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Ill. 
THE SISTER OF THE DRAMA. 


PERMIT me to offer a few objections to Mr. Boucicault’s interesting article in 
your April number, and correct some inaccuracies of statement. The torm of 
drama called opera was invented nearly 300 years ago, instead of 200, as he says. 
As early as 1594 Peri composed an opera, and in 1600 the work was published and 
performed in honor of Maria Medici and Henry the 4th of France. Conceding 
the point, that opera is not a drama in the realistic sense in which Mr. Boucicault 
so amusingly represents it, to those who have been thrilled and delighted by the 
indescribable power of song, enhanced with the adjuncts of chorus and orchestra, 
it would seem more appropriate to say that opera is not a drama any more than 
an angel is a woman. 

Opera is essentially an idealization of the drama. No character can remain 
on the plane of reality in lyric works. It is unnatural for Romeo and Juliet to 
sing their thoughts of love even, and from a realistic (dramatic) standpoint silly 
for the nurse, Mercutio, and the rest of them to utter their ideas in sustained 
tones ; yet a serenade introduced for the one, and a comic sung for the other, 
would be perfectly proper and logical. For this reason it is necessary that oper- 
atic subjects should be ideals rather than realities. For this reason the masters 
chose always classic subjects, Orpheus, Iphoegenia, etc., characters of fable suffi- 
ciently unreal to wear with grace the garments of music. It is not more absurd 
for your neighbor Jones to go about chanting, ‘‘ How do you do this morning, 
sir?” ** What's the price of stocks?” etc., than it would be to appear on change 
wrapped in a Roman toga with a laurel wreath on his brow. 

Therefore, I do not wonder at Mr. Boucicault’s disgust at the dramatic incon- 
sistencies in Sir Julius Benedict's treatment of his ‘“‘ Rose of Killarney.” But, in 
spite of these inconsistencies and monstrous absurdities, let me draw attention to 
some facts wbich seem to have escaped his notice. 

In the first place, his operatic experiences bave been of an era dating nearly 
fifty years back. No doubt his own activity on the boards has prevented him from 
attending many more modern works, and thus much has escaped his attention 
which I doubt not he would have enjoyed, even from a dramatic standpoint. To 
prove that musical treatment of a dramatic work may be successful, let me remind 
him that Gounod’s opera, ‘‘Faust,” has driven Goethe’s drama of thesame name off 
the stage. Here the characters were ideal, and the French master’s inspiration 
clothed them with a charm and beauty that the drama itself could not have repre- 
sented. Even so realistic a subject as the troubadour, ‘* Il Trovatore,” has been 
given a vital strength of enduring impressiveness which, it seems to me, no drama 
on the same subject could have sustained. 

And who that has witnessed the mental agonies of the king’s jester in “ Rigo- 
letto,” when performed by a good actor and singer like Galassi, has not felt a 
sympathy as deep, if not so horrible, as when the “‘ Focl’s Revenge” is enacted even 
by Booth ? 

Again, Wagner, in his operas, the “ Flying Dutchman” but more especially 
in “ Lohengrin,” bas given a happy wedding of ideal characters in action, with 
music that does not offend the sense of logic, while it transforms them to the dig- 
nity of demi-gods, and lifts the listeners into a lofty realm of emotion where 
speech is awed into silence, and thought is merged into adoration and ecstasy. 
Of the thousands who have been uplifted and transfused with these divine inspi- 
rations, you will find few to admit that opera is a thing of the past, ‘‘ evanescent,” 
an “exotic,” etc. 
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Dramatists use music as a valuable adornment to add charms to their crea- 
tions. Musicians use the drama for the sake of giving them greater opportunities 
for power and variety. The power and enduring qualities of music are best shown 
when it is remembered that for generations a ‘** Don Juan,” by Mozart, with its 
utterly inane libretto, can remain attractive. And so, if it be true that our oper- 
atic artists are not bhistrionic geniuses, it is equally true that the librettos usually 
call for little acting. And the same pieces presented by the best actors in the 
world without music would not attract any one at all. So, if it be true that many 
vocal artists might find no place as juvenile tragedians or leading ladies, should 
they loose their voices, it is equally true that your actors appearing in ‘‘ Lucia,” 
‘* Carmen,” or other operas without music, would fare as badly. I also deny the 
implied inferior histrionic abilities of Gerster, Patti, Lucca, Nilsson, Hastreiter, 
Hauk, Brandt, and other singers, as compared to Miss Terry, Ada Rehan, and 
others, whose talents grace the dramatic arena. If these singers should lose their 
vocal art, I believe there is not one but could, if she chose, appear with advan- 
tage in the drama. If in opera they appear at a disadvantage, it is because the 
opportunity is not offered to demonstrate their talent in that direction, and not 
because of lack of histrionic power. 

Who that has seen Marianne Brandt in the ‘* Prophet,” “‘ Fidelio,” and ** Lo- 
hengrin,” can deny her wonderful dramatic power? And did not Madame Has- 
treiter present a consummate characterization of Orfrud, the embodiment of hatred, 
hypocrisy, and revenge ? 

The sextette of ‘‘ Lucia,” of which Mr. Boucicault speaks in such (logically 
just) ridicule, I have never yet heard given without its moving audiences to enthu- 
siasm; and who that has witnessed a Lucca as Marguerite, a Nilssonas Valentine, 
in the ‘‘ Huguenots,” and the matchless Patti in ‘* Traviata,” wou!d deny that they 
were actresses as well as singers ? 

Again, the opera is not dependent upon government support abroad any more 
than tbe drama, and in Italy it is self-supporting. That music is an art continually 
changing is true. The music of the seventeenth century is not the music of the 
nineteenth» Our day has absorbed the best of the past. But turning to the drama, 
does not the same picture present itself? Where is Boccaccio, where Katzebue, 
Congreve and others? Perhaps no writer of plays knows as well as Mr. Bouci- 
cault himself where the best of these authors may be found in modern dramas, for 
no doubt he is conscious of having assimilated much in his own works. 

Music is the youngest of the arts, poetry the oldest ; yet the spirit of transmi- 
gration is shown even in poetry. For is not Homer a compilation of various men’s 
recitations ; AZsop’s fables a collection of stories of many generations’ filter- 
ings of wisdom ; and does not Dante absorb and reiterate the gloomy supersti- 
tions and bigotries of hundreds of medizval fanatics? At the present day there 
is not found in England a single theatre where Shaksp»re’s immortal works can 
be seen and heard, and the waves of but two centuries have washed the tablets of 
his soul’s deep thought-carvings. How long will the process of disintegration of 
this greatest combination of mortal talents be retarded? At the most but a cen- 
tury ; for it is in nature that the centuries devour each other and reproduce in 
some new form their vital qualities. 

If this is true of the oldest of the arts, with a definite speech to aid in crystal- 
lizing it for enduring, is it strange that change should be written on the face of 
music, yet a child in the family of the true and beautiful? Permit me to remind 
Mr. Boucicault that despite this apparent fickle character of music, the Grego- 
rian chants have been sung for more than a thousand years. The Hallelujah, still 
sung in the Jewish synagogues, is thousands of years old. The music of Palestrina 
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is yet in vogue in the church service. Thus it would seem that the *‘ divine art” 
possessed a vital individuality almost equal to that of its older sister. 

But the power of music in connectien with the drama has asserted itself in 
spite of logical absurdities, and while it is true that it appeals in these instances to 
the senses rather than to the intellect, it is not that the opera is appreciated 
by the illiterate masses as compared with the educated classes ; for music isa 
matter of special cultivation. Only a small minority are usually found who enjoy 
itin the higher forms, such as oratorio, opera, and symphony. To the many 
educated thousands who recognize the adage that ‘ fiction hath in it a higher aim 
than fact,” Mr. B. will appeal in vain for the destruction of opera. For while 
admitting the service and power, not alone for entertaining, but of instructing 
and improving the mind, of the drama, I must claim that music hath in it a higher 
aim than realism, an aim which tints our sorrow-clouds with golden sunlight of 
hope, gives joy wings to soar above mundane things, aud lifts the soul in inexpress- 


ible adoration before the Creator of the Universe. 
S. G. Pratt. 


IV. 
MORLEY ON EMERSON. 


Tue essay on Emerson by Mr. John Morley is read with extreme pleasure, be- 
cause one feels that, although the writer's views of the world ditfer fundamentally 
from those of Emerson, he yet endeavors to render the fullest justice. Therefore, 
it is that, when he seems inadequately to interpret our seer, the impulse arises to 
set the matter right. I find Mr. Morley at fault when he views Emerson’s solution 
of the great problem of individual deprivation. I will quote his words: 


“One radical tragedy in nature Emerson admits. If I am poor in faculty, dim 
in vision, shut out from opportunity, in every sense an outcast from the inheritance 
of the earth, that seems indeed to be a tragedy. ‘But see the facts clearly and these 
mountainous inequalities vanish. Love reduces them, as the sun melts the icebergs 
in the sea. The heart end soul of all men being one, this bitterness of His and Mine 
ceases. Hisie mine.’ Surely words, words, wurds! What can be more idle, when one 
of the world’s bitter puzzles is pressed on the teacher, than that he should betake 
himself to an attitude whence it is not visible, and then assure us thatit is not only 
invisible, but non-existent? This is not to see the facts clearly, but to pour the fumes 
of obscuration around them." 


But what are the “facts?” A person who is blind, for instance, through the 
loving devotion of another, receives so much he may almost be said to have gained 
his sight. It is the constant effort on the part of the good to equalize conditions. 
The causes of deprivation, whether of body, mind, or environment, are being in- 
vestigated to the intent that they be removed. In those few terse words of 
Emerson, where he speaks of “love” and the “inequalities” that ‘‘ vanish,” he 
suggests the process whereby men are to become equal partakers of their inherit- 
ance—are becoming so, in fact. Who can look around him and see the work being 
done for the amelioration of the less-favored, and not declare that Emerson truly 
answered the problem? Every new discovery of science that can be turned into 
this channel of help is so turned, and so each decade sees the problem lessened in a 
wonderful ratio. The larger share of humanity’s woe and loss seems to have been 
the result of man’s own infliction; it only remains for man to undo his work. 

The words quoted from Emerson by Mr. Morley were from the essay on 
Compensation. In another, on ** Heroism,” Emerson shows how the puzzle, when 
the threads are untangled, proves to be of the eternal law of debit and credit, and 
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hence what had been seen to be incredible, as connected with a moral system of 
things, is yet justified : 

** A lockjaw that bends a man’s head back to his heels; hydrophobia that 
makes him bark at his wife and babes ; insanity that makes him eat grass ; war, 
plague, cholera, famine, indicate a certain ferocity in nature, which, as it had its 
inlet by human crime, must have its outlet by human suffering. Unhappily, no 
man exists who has not in his own person become, to some extent, a stockholder in 
the sin, and so made himself liable to a share in the expiation.” 

A. M. GANNETT. 


Vv 
‘“THE COURT OF PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Many, who are neither the friends nor legal champions of the New York 
Aldermen or Chicago Anarchists, do not consider it one of the *‘ admitted duties ” 
of the press to arraign upon rumor, try on heresay evidence, and pass judgmen 
upon one charged with a crime. The arrogant assumption of such a tribunal is 
equaled only by the futility of its attempts. It is commonly supposed that 
courts, juries, and counsel constitute the proper tribunal ordained by the people 
for the trial of alleged criminals. It has remained for the author of the ‘* Court 
of Public Opinion” to assume that such is not the case, and that the machinery of 
justice exists merely for the purpose of automatically registering the prejudiced 
decision ‘of a self-constituted tribunal. And woe betide the daring lawyer who 
attempts the defense of one against whom the judgment of this august tribunal 
has been passed. A trial court whose judgment is infallible, and from whose 
decision no appeal lies, is a very unsafe tribunal for the people of this country to 
adopt. 

It matters not how heinous the offense charged, or how degraded the offender, 
no circumstances can alter the unalterable rule that it is the sole and exclusive prov- 
ince of court, jury, and counsel, to conduct the trial of alleged criminals, and reach 
a decision. Any attempted interference with the exercise of these duties by the press 
is presumptuous, unwarrantable, and often productive of a great wrong. Many 
egregious blunders made by this ‘* infallible” court might be cited, but one will 
suffice for the present purpose. In the summer of 1883, Mrs. Carlton, of Boston, 
was brutally murdered, and Roger Amero was charged with the crime, extradi- 
tion proceedings were instituted to bring the accused from Nova Scotia. The 
justice before whom the proceedings were held was of the opinion that the 
evidence was insufficient, but yielded to the force of public opinion and 
the clamor of the press. Amero was taken to Boston and imprisoned. For 
days the columns of the press teemed with ‘‘evidence” against the accused, 
the shrewdness of the detectives was praised, and the speedy conviction and 
execution of the accuseddemanded After a six months imprisonment Amero was 
released upon the statement of the prosecuting attorney that there was no evidence 
upon which a trial, much less a conviction, could be had. Then the opinion of the 
‘infallible’ court was reversed, and so great was the sense of the wrong committed 
against the accused, that a bill for compensation to him was introduced in the legis- 
lature, and barely defeated upon the sole ground that it would be a bad precedent. 

And this is not a solitary instance. Let the press keep to its own well defined 
province, and leave the trial of alleged criminals to the tribunals ordained by the 
people, although they lay no claim to infallibility, 

ALLACE F. CAMPBELL. 
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Ir is a patriotic duty, as well as one consistent with the best literary ethics, to 
recognize attempts in fiction towards giving American life that halo of romance 
and picturesqueness which the old world owes to the poets and novelists. The 
great Sir Walter has made all aliens love Scottish moors and crags, and London 
has a glamor over it, due to the romancing of Thackeray, Dickens, and even Ains- 
worth. We welcome, then, with pleasure, two recent American novels,* ‘‘ The 
Yoke of the Thorah” and “The Story of a New York House.” Mr. Sydney 
Luska, author of the first, has produced a new flavor in American literature 
by describing certain phases of Jewish lifein New York. “As [t Was Written” 
was his first effort in this line. ‘‘ The Yoke of the Thorah” isa distinct advance. 
Mr. Luska has worked, notably in his description of the Koch household, a vein 
of humor which is without bitterness ; it admirably relieves the sombreness of 
Elias Bacharach’s sombre love story. The young Jewish artist, bred under Talmu- 
dic influences, which, in spite of the corrective action of energetic, materialistic 
New York life, have a strong grip on his mind, is a personage requiring strength, 
as well as subtleness of touch, to prevent him from seeming mock heroic or melo- 
dramatic. Elias, amid scenes of realism that throw Mr. Howell’s dainty touches 
into the shade, falls in love with a young New York girl, ‘‘ agraduate of the Normal 
School.” He resolves to marry her. His uncle, a rabbi, threatens him with the 
curse of that unwritten law, whose yoke Elias, with all other crthodox 
Jewish youth, bas undertaken to bear. He asks his uncle what is the most accursed 
crime under the Thorah. ‘‘To marry a Goy,” the rabbi answers, and then quotes the 
blood-freezing curses called down by the orthodox on the heads of those who 
break the law. Eliasis moved by the superstitions of his cnildhood, and the 
author wisely provides that he shall wander through Central Park on the day of 
the wedding in a rain-storm: the epileptic fit which strikes him at the most impor- 
tant part of the ceremony would otherwise have been too much of a coup de théAtre. 
He is persuaded by the rabbi to jilt the ‘‘ Goy "—by which name all who are not 
of the Jewish creed are known to the very orthodox. He marries a commonplace 
and characteristic Jewess, attempts to go back to his old love, and dies one of the 
most pathetic deaths ever described with a few simple touches in a novel. Union 
Square and other parts of New York are struck by Mr. Luska with a ray or two 
of that * light that never was on sea or land,” and Bacharach and Christine Red- 
wood will always be connected with Steinway Hall, and Delmonico’s with the little 
supper, after the concert, when Bacharach began to love this *‘ daughter of Heth” 
and ate of the unclean meal, to the rabbi’s displeasure. Mr. Luska’s style smacksof 
American argot at times. A man who will write ‘‘ swallowtail” for evening coat 


** The Yoke of the Thorah."’ By Sydney Luska. New York : Cassell & Co. “ The 
Story of a New York House.”” By H.C. Bunner. New York : Charles Scribner. 
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seems almost capable of writing ‘“ gent.” But the author of a good strong study 
of American life, written as if we had a vitality of our own, may be indulged in 
some eccentricities, when they are not affectations, and Mr. Luska hus no affecta- 
ticus. Mr. Bunner, who writes ‘‘ The Story of a New York House,” is more civilized, 
more sophisticated than Mr. Luska. He has an exquisite sense of form and the 
truest artistic reticence. In fact, he keeps his story in so low a key that any burst 
of sound, such as the appearance of the prodigal son in chase of a runaway slave, 
and the death of old Mr. Dolph, seem almost too melodramatic. Mr. Bunner’s 
story is true of many New York houses, in which the children of the old world 
now swarm, ignorant of the moving and pathetic histories of the past. It is 
much better in every sense, and certainly less artificial, than Mr. Bunner’s earlier 
story, ‘‘ The Midge.” Here we have two genuine American novelists growing in 
strength before our eyes. And now that the “international school” has gone out 
of fashion, let us hope that fresh, frank, and careful presentments of American 
life, which is so complex and picturesque, may come in. 


* Miss Bayle is elevated to the position of a heroine of romance because she is 
represented to bea girl of that class which the average Englishman has learned 
from the novelists to consider typical of America. She is simply a pert and vulgar 
creature, entirely in keeping with the English and American sets in which she 
moves. It isa cheap trick to array a set of dummies and call them “‘ Jay Gould,” 
the ‘“‘ Prince of Wales,” and other noted and notorious names, and the author of 
** Miss Bayle’s Romance” plays it very clumsily. He is not a good master of 
marionettes. 


Mr. Gilmore’s biography of John Sevier,+ the patriotic founder and ruler of the 
State of Tennessee, contains some conclusions with which many old Tennesseans 
and those who come much in contact with them will not agree. Mr. Gilmore rec- 
ognizes this, and with the frankness of a single-minded desire for the truth, he 
asserts that be maintains these opinions until facts disproving them shall have 
been brought to light. Itis the absence of a theory on which facts are strung as 
beads on a string which makes Mr. Gilmore’s work so satisfactory. Mr Gilmore 
follows his facts, anu therefore, even in his severe remarks ov John Tipton, we 
must agree that he follows his premises, although persons familiar with the oral 
traditions of Tennesseans may reserve the right of considering these premises ill- 
founded. Mr. Gilmore’s sketch of the causes that made North Carolina inferior 
to Virginia in public spirit and generous treatment of good citizens shows that 
he believes in ‘‘ blood” and, however aristocratic this may seem, he still follows 
his facts. John Sevier was a well-bred gentleman, not in the French or English 
sense, M. de Bacourt, coming to Washington as Minister from that very Louis 
Philippe who in former days had stood on Governor Sevier’s cherished rug ina 
Knoxville log cabin, expressed his amazement at finding President Van Buren so 
gentlemanly, ‘‘ although it was said he had kept an inn.” Jobn Sevier, the founder 
and hero of Tennessee, made a competence by managing a grocery store, and 
when he was not fighting Indians, he was weighing sugar. Nevertheless, the last 
royal Governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, was charmed by his manners, and in 
1772 gave him a commission in the corps in which Washington was then colonel. He 
left his influential place among the Virginians and went to the western slope of the 
Alleghanies, to fight and to work. He may have been actuated by that instinct 


*“ Miss Bayle’s Romance.”’ New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
+ John Sevier: The Commonwealth Builder.”” By James R. Gilmore (Ed nund 
Kirke). New Yoru: D. Appleton & Co. 
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which leads a man to find out his vocation. No other reason appears. He found 
North Carolina a shrewish, grasping stepmother to the new settlers, and from her 
exactions Sevier and his friends cut loose. Mr. Gilmore tells us that in those early 
days the skins of animals were currency,—coon-skins being especially prominent. 
It was thought that this currency could not be counterfeited. ‘“ It was mostly of 
skins, which passed from hand to hand in bundles or bales, from the ends of which 
the caudal appendages were allowed to protrude, to designate the species of the ani- 
mal. Before long, acute financiers affixed the tail of the otter to the skin of the 
fox and the raccoon, and thus got the better of the receiver in the sum of four shil- 
lings and nine pence upon each peltry.” Sevier’s policy in regard to the Indians was 
one of attack. He was never treacherous, though, in open war, no measures were 
too bard for him. The Indians respected him ; and, cutthroats as they were, they 
did not usually torture fighters who had met them fairly in the field. It was to 
the sneaking and underhanded enemy that they meted out their refinements of 
cruelty. Mr. Gilmore paints Jobn Tipton, Sevier’s rival, in dark colors. Tennes- 
seans believe that he was hot-headed and imperious, but that, in accordance 
with Mr. Gilmore’s belief in the virtue of good blood, his descendants are fair evi- 
dence of the character of their ancestor. And one of them—a mere boy—in battle, 
blood-stained and powder-marked, was asked, ‘‘Where is your colonel?” ‘ Dead.”. 
‘Where is your captain?” ‘* Dead.” ‘*‘ Who commands this regiment?” ‘ I1— 
Ensign Tipton.” Apart from a few opinions,—apparently well founded ,—this story 
of John Sevier’s remarkable career ought to be received with a hearty welcome by 
all Americans. Asa keen thinker recently said, ideals have greater influence 
in the world than ideas. And the story of a patriot like John Sevier, told as well 
as Mr. Gilmore tells it, must make the ideals of the young citizen,—and the old 
one, toc, for that matter,—higher and purer. Books like ‘‘ John Sevier ” show 
Americans tl at the foreign idea of gentlemanhood is not, after all, the only true 
idea, and thata man may be a knight and gentleman, a governor and grocery- 
man, without losing real dignity or truest effectiveness for high aims. 


Mr. Lecky’s two new volumes,* large as they seem, are so full of genuine, even 
thrilling, interest, that one hardly knows how to find salient points. There is 
little color in them, except that which comes from the incidents of Mr. Lecky’s 
chapters. Readers fed on Froude will miss the attractive garnishings of Carlyle’s 
biographer. But Mr. Lecky's exactness of statement and full reference-list make 
up for the lack of romantic enticements of style. Besides, there is romance and 
gossip enough in the periods in which Mr. Lecky dwells. Are there not strange 
doings among Lords and Ladies, in which the Prince Regent is not unmentioned ? 
Does not Egalité disport himselt in London? Lecky holds, with the best authori- 
ties, that the selfish and corrupt “first gentlemen in Europe,”—the Mr. Turvey- 
dropof his time,—was married to the famous Mrs. Fitzherbert. The chapter on the 
causes of the French Revolution is more valuable and more comprehensive than 
De Tocqueville's ‘* Ancien Régime,” to which thoughtful men have hitherto gone 
for those philosophical analyses of the causes of that great outburst of humanism, 
which Carlyle’s phantasmagoria fails to give. Then we have Mr. Lecky’s estimate 
of Pitt, in which, unfortunately, we find some opinions that seem illogical, but 
not unfair. Mr. Lecky is disposed to hold that Pitt’s Irish policy was the result of 
Irish opinion rather than the creation of a great mind foreseeing the tuture. So 
strong, however, is the effect of Mr. Lecky’s desire not to be partisan, that even the 
most earnest Pitt worshipers will not be exasperated by the summing-up. Mr. 





** History of England in the Nineteenth Century.’’ By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. Vols. V. and VI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Lecky believes that the unspeakable mass of corruption in which the France of 
Louis XVI. festered would have been easily removed by a strong man, arising at 
the proper time. We may exclaim in answer that Mirabeau was a strong man, 
who attempted to save the monarchy ; and yet, in spite of this intellectual giant, the 
monarcby died with bim, before Louis and Marie Antoinette even expected death. 
Mr. Lecky thinks that if Louis XVI. bad found a Cavour, a Bismarck, or a Rich- 
elieu, the revolution would have been averted. Most Americans, having read the 
chapter on the causes of the French Revolution, will be inclined to think that in 
all the array of financiers that had crossed the threshhold of the French Court, 
Franklin alone could have saved it. What, in Mr. Lecky’s showing, was most 
needed, was clear vision, determination, and common sense. Common sense above 
all. Necker, Loménie de Brienne, and the rest were blinded by the most insidious 
thing that Rousseau, Voltaire, and their followers could have created,—a pseudo- 
classic sentimentality. Franklin understood what was practical in the theories of 
the new teachers, and he could apply them, laughing at the travesties of classic- 
al speeches and actions which resulted in the death of the king as well as of Ma- 
rat, of Madame Roland as well as Egalité. On the Irish question, Mr. Lecky is 
more satisfactory as a narrator than as a deductive philosopher. He does not bring 
us in his sixth volume down to the suicide of the Irish Parliament, and the consum- 
mation of theunion. Mr. Lecky’s picture of the prosperity of Dublin under the Irish 
Parliament would seem overdrawn if he werea Parnellite, But he makes very evi- 
dent that he bas no sympathy with tbe ‘‘ Jacobin” policy of the Irish party. Ac- 
cording to bis account, Moore’s young lady, who went through Ireland clothed prin- 
cipally in beauty and ‘‘ rich and rare ” jewels, was as safe in the time of the Parlia- 
ment as she is said to have been in the palmy daysof Brian Boru. The commercial 
prosperity of Ireland, following the loosening of restrictions on Irish trade, the 
return of capitalists before kept out of the country by the penal laws, and the in- 
creased intercourse on almost equal terms with England was so great, that in 17 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that be did not think that any nation 
could have improved so much in six years as Ireland had done. Both agricul- 
ture and manufacture were stimulated, and the whole country felt the impetus. 
Dublin, as was to be expected in an Irish cavital, became even more splendid than 
the resources of the country warranted, and Mr. Lecky does not hesitate to say 
that, if Dublin was extravagant, the reason of that extravagance was in the 
sure hope that Ireland’s wealth was not to be evanescent, provided the Parlia- 
ment’s policy of low taxes and industrial encouragement were continued. Logic- 
ally, we would deduce from all this that the most certain way to make Ireland 
prosperous would be to restore ber Parliament. Mr. Lecky’s facts, which he piles 
up with stern precision, giving all the time the best authorities for the process, 
lead him, however, to sneer at modern schemes for reconstructing the Irish Par- 
liament—at once the means of Ireland’s aggrandizement and of her further en- . 
slavement. He thinks that the new Parliament would be made up of irresponsible 
adventurers,—in a word, of ultra Democrats. The old Parliament showed itself, 
in the end,—which Mr. Lecky will relate in his next volume,—to be composed of 
ultra and venal aristocrats. A new Parliament, however *‘irresponsible” in Mr. 
Lecky’s eyes, would be directly and closely responsible to the peuple. Mr. Lecky: 
does not see this. But, after all, we gotoa historian for stated facts, not for 
deductions ; we tolerate the deductions out of respect for strupulous and careful 
work which, in Mr. Lecky’s case, has never been surpassed by any of the array 
of great German historians. In Mr. Lecky’s hands we feel, as somebody said of 
Longfellow, ‘‘ safe.” He is free from the contortions of the sibylline and force-of- 
destiny class of historians. He writes, not as a seer obliged to force a confirmation 
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of his prophecies, but as an honest student giving the actual truth without cur- 
tailment. 

*The sudden renaissance of the author of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel” in popular 
favor is more comprehensible than the growth of the Browning cult. Rossetti is 
sensuous, ful of color, thoroughly exotic, wonderfully musical, and, in the whole, 
easily comprehended, and when not comprehended, replete with the drowsy effect 
of poppy-seeds. He flashes in red and gold ; and strikes angular Byzantine postures, 
which are taken for the genuine Italian medizval manner. This translation of the 
poems,—mostly sonnets,—of the writers before and around Dante is chiefly valu 
ale for the light it casts on the literary influences in which the great poet lived. 
It is interesting to know what manner of man Dante Cavalcanti was, and to 
understand the thought and manners of Florentine Bohemians and the ladies they 
adored. It seems a pity that Rossetti should have attempted to translate from 
Italian into English the metre and form of the delightful series of poems in this 
book. It was too much for even him, knowing both languages so well, to attempt. 
The rhymes are sometimes exceedingly forced ; and, as it is easy to find a hundred 
rbymes in Italian to one in English, one grows tired of the iteration of ‘* iove” and 
“of,” and other equally hackneyed assonances. 


. ** Dante and His Circle.” Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Boston : Roberts 
ros. 





